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“The promised return on our Hyatt bearing 


Cat of Myalt Rearing Installation $10,000 


Power -15Zon GOON Pe FO pec HP. # 5,400. 
Savings \ Maintenance - 79% of 1,000. 
; Lubucation- 802 of 


Retinn on Jnvestnent 63. DF ‘ 





750. 
#300. 240, 
Total £6390 5 














appropriation has been doubled” 


HE executive board of a representa- 

tive corporation favors the installation 
of improved equipment but requires a 
30% return on the investment, through 
the savings effected. 


Based on records of performance in other 
plants, an appropriation of $10,000 was 
authorized to replace their babbitted line 
shaft bearings with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. A close check on results was kept. 


At the annual meeting, when reviewing 
the year’s activities, the General Manager 
was able to report that the re- 
turn on the investment in Hyatt 
bearings far exceeded expecta- 
tions—being $6,390 or 63.9%. 


Not only on line shafting but 
in any mechanical equipment— 
wherever wheels, pulleys, gears 





and shafts turn—Hyatt bearings are a 
means of eliminating the waste and des- 
truction of plain bearing friction. 


Rolling motion, coupled with positive 
lubrication and built-in durability, re- 
sult in lower fuel and power costs, 
lower costs for lubricating material and 
labor, lower maintenance costs. Over- 
head is reduced through uninterrupted 
operation—time out for bearing re- 
pairs and replacements is practically 
eliminated. 


Ask your engineers to investi- 
gate the advantages of installing 
Hyatt bearings in your equip- 
ment and in your mechanical 
products. Hyatt engineers are 
ready to cooperate without ob- 
ligation. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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CThe cNew 


OVERLAND SIX 














\V¥elcomed as a new advance in six- 
‘cylinder engineering + + Ahead in 
istyle and comfort + + power and 
pick-up - - value and popularity « . 


ced 


Standard Sedan De Luxe Sedan: 


8895 ~~ §1150 











) The fine new Overland Six has turned a new leaf 

| in six-cylinder engineering. A great achievement 
in automobile progress. . . a great SUCCESS. : OS 

) Super-abundant powerand perfect balance give this Priced Sedan 
fine new Overland Six a swiftness of pick-up and Wad Stidins @ 
getaway that fairly makes your eyes sparkle. At all Tumuidion 
speeds it maintains the same delightful smoothness. Four Cylinders Four Doors 

} Past masters in driving—people who have owned All Steel Body 

) cars of many makes—are of one accord in praisin 

) Its consummate performance. Willys- Overland, 715 

} Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co. va. 

. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Y a oe ws 


WILLYS - OVERLAND ;: FINE + MOTOR + CARS 
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WHAT DOES $5 
MEAN TO YOU? 


A Five Dollar Bill—small in itself—potentially a 
fortune. How did you get it? Work? Ah! 
Then you treasure it. Does it come as interest on 
money saved or invested’ Then you know the 
truth of the maxim that money makes money. 


That Five Dollar Bill represents the interest at 
5% on $100 invested somewhere. Every Five 
Dollars you earn—every Five Dollars you receive 
as income—represents a capital investment of 
$100 at 5%. You can, therefore, easily estimate 
the sum at which you are capitalized; the sum 
which you are worth to yourself and family— 
whether or not you actually have the money. 


Take that Five Dollar Bill—there are many things 
you can do with it—there are-many ways you can 
invest it. If you spend it—you get a momentary 
happiness. If you invest it in securities you may 
get twenty-five cents throughout the year. But, 
if you do what thousands of other business men 
have done—that Five Dollar Bill may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in increased capitaliza- 
tion of yourself—may mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you in increased income from your own 
work—may mean hundreds of dollars to you in 
protecting your present savings and investments— 
may mean a change in plans in your life and work 
that will yield greater happiness and prosperity. 


Buy the best that your money can buy—buy the 
greatest value that you can get for Five Dollars 
anywhere. Buy Forbes Magazine—the publica- 
tion which will come to you twice a month for the 
next year, brimful of meaty ideas, money-making 
Or money-saving ideas. Buy Forbes Magazine 
for that Five Dollars—and add to your own value 
—your own capitalization—your own income. 


Invest that Five Dollars in yourself to-day! Send 
coupon and your Five Dollar Bill or check to-day! 
Watch yourself—your capital grow! 


lenin ee FILL IN AND MAIL--—-—-—-—- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign 
postage), or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
agazine for one year—twice a month—24 issues. 


Pancha cate Shad idewdanonedsésccccchsssetcccsccsesc¥deces 
SR OR nee oe GE Bay \ y  n 
[Present subscribers may renew by using this coupon) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Business in a Waiting Mood 
—Confidence in Future 


RE business men so im- 
mersed in the day-to-day 
hustle and bustle, the rush 


for orders and the scraping for 
profits, the comparisons of busi- 
ness to-day with a week or a 
month or a year ago that they lose 
sight of what economists call the 
“secular trend”? The answer in 
99 cases out of 100 is probably 
"Ves 

Business at this time of the year 
is usually describable by such ad- 
jectives as “spotty,” “uncertain,” 
“lifeless,” “inactive,” “curtailed,” 
“repressed.” That is why it may 
be worth while to ignore repeti- 
tions of Summer doldrum condi- 
tions and consider one live present- 
day development which seems like- 
ly to bring into America’s secular 
industrial progress one of those 
swells which carries the advance 
along and accomplishes in a few 
years the gains normally to be ex- 
pected in not less than a score 
or more of years. 

That development is 
power. 

Everybody knows what super- 
power is, although it is a compar- 
atively recent development. But 
few have grasped its broad signi- 
ficance to industry. First talked 
of only a short time ago, the idea 
has won rapid acceptance, jump- 
ing state boundaries to a sectional 
conception of power production 
and distribution, with the realiza- 
tion of the nationwide scheme 
only a short distance off. Its sig- 
nificance to industry lies in the im- 
petus it has given to economical 
power production, in the fact that 
it has concentrated a decade of 
Progress into a few short years. 

Will not this new power at low 
cost, available over wide areas, 
have the effect of speeding up the 
country’s growth financially, in- 
dustrially, and commercially to 


super- 





By J. G. Donley 


such an extent that normal de- 
pressions will be but periods of 
hesitation and prosperous times 
will be periods of sharply accen- 
tuated business activity? At least, 
here is something to think about 
in this in-between season when 
business is neither up nor down. 

There is very little that stands 
out in the daily grist of news to 
lead to positive forecasts. Credit 
conditions, crops, and thoughts of 
Fall activity to follow Summer 
duliness occupy most minds. The 
money situation couldn’t be better. 
Secretary Mellon, who seems to 
have the gift of “second sight” in 
the investment market, has just 
completed $150,000,000 of financing 
at 3 per cent.—the lowest rate 
for a twelve-month period in post- 
war financing. And mid-year 
corporation requirements for divi- 
dend and interest payments have 
been taken care of without a rip- 
ple. “Money,” as one economist 
recently remarked, “is as easy as 
an old shoe.” 
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The crop outlook is somewhat 
obscured by the seasonal alibi 
that “it is too early to form con- 
clusions.” But we have only to 
turn back to last year’s happen- 
ings to know that the Govern- 
ment forecast of the smallest 
wheat crop in eight years is sub- 
ject to later upward revision. Last 
July and August there were be- 
wildering changes. The weather 
has a way of improving, and it is 
hard to kill good wheat. Probably 
it is safe to assume that Amer- 
ican farmers will harvest a fair 
crop of wheat and that they will 
receive good prices for it. The 
Canadian and European outlook is 
said to be very good, but here al- 
so chances of later revision of esti- 
mates enter into the situation, and 
slender stocks on hand make it 
seem unlikely that even large for- 
eign production will depress prices 
in America below a profitable 
level. 

The stock market’s brisk Spring 

(Continued on page 470) 


NV | FEB M, R 


Gasolene 


The above chart takes no account of exports. The sharp upward turn in consump- 
tion is reflected in an unusually early drawing down of supplies in storage. 
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T HIS I Ss A 


Do you make your 


salesmen sit up all night 


in day coaches? 


F course not! Not only do 
they use Pullmans, but 
they sleep in lower berths. 


You know that they can’t do 
justice to you in selling if they 
do not travel in comfort. 


But when they travel on the 
highways do you equip them 
with what corresponds to day 
coach transportation—merely 
because of the low initial cost 
of the machine in which they 
not only ride, but which they 
also must drive? 


Or do you pay a little extra 
and give them “Pullman”’ trans- 
portation over the highway? 


Reports from operators of 
fleets show that the Studebaker 
Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
gives greater dependability, 
greater comfort and greater 
all-round satisfaction over a 
period of years than any other 
car used for a similar purpose. 


Cost records prove that its 
slightly higher purchase price 
is more than offset by superior 
6-cylinder performance and by 
a final cost practically as low 
as that of any 4-cylinder car. 


In addition, the Studebaker 
Duplex-Roadster provides 
much finer appearance with 
every practical convenience a 
salesman could want. Under 
the rear deck is a baggage com- 
partment containing more 
than 18 cubic feet —space 
enough to hold all samples, ad- 
vertising matter and personal 
effects. 


Chassis is the famous Stude- 
baker Standard Six with 50- 
horsepower engine—the most 
powerful in any car of its size 
and weight. 


Any Studebaker dealer will 
give you detailed information 
about this car, and will gladly 
arrange a demonstration. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


STUDEBAKER 


“Motor (ars 


STUDEBAKER 


¥egA R 
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How This Man Doubles His 
Business Every Two Years 


A. H. Landwehr, Business Genius of the Holland Furnace Company, Uses 
Charts and Records So Effectively for Control That He Has Time 
to Aid Direction of Several Other Concerns 


in 1925 the biggest business 

of its kind in the world. That 
is the record of the Holland Fur- 
nace Company; and behind it lies 
a story of management sagacity, 
common sense, and 
energy not often par- 


I: 1906, nothing but an idea; 


By Neil M. Clark 


stone mason and worked at it for 
two years. At seventeen he at- 
tended business college and was 
graduated fourth in a class of more 
than one thousand. 

The same year he entered busi- 


other publishing house, organized 
a force of 128 men, and sold so 
many books that the firm de- 

clared a 200 per cent. dividend. 
Next, wanting to round his ex- 
perience with something besides 
selling, he sought and 





alleled. 

The story starts in 
1906. In that year John 
P. Kolla perfected his 
inventions and took out 
patents on a new type of 
hot air furnace. A busi- 
ness romance is bound 
up in Mr. Kolla’s career; 
the romance of a boy 
born at Hayange, Lor- 
raine, sixty-four years 
ugo; starting to work in 
the Great de Wendel 
‘on mines and blast 
arnaces at the age of 
fourteen for thirty cents 
a day; coming to Amer- 
ica at twenty and work- 
ing in the coal mines 
of Kentucky and Ohio; 
later learning the foun- 
dry business and serv- 
ing as an expert mould- 
er and foundry super- 
intendent for years at 
Massillon and Akron, 
Ohio; and at forty-five 
perfecting the inven- 
tions which have since 
made him and others 
wealthy and formed the 
basis of a great business. 








secured a job in the ac- 
counting department of 
a match manufacturing 
business. Meanwhile, 
he had married a 
daughter of Mr. Kolla; 
and in 1906, when the 
furnace inventions were 
completed, he organized 
the Holland Furnace 


Company. 
A happy combina- 
tion! Amazingly suc- 


cessful! And the trait 
standing forth above all 
in the combination is 
thoroughness. 

When “Gus” Land- 
wehr started as an of- 
fice boy, his employer 
hesitated before hiring 
him because he seemed 
too good for the job! 
But Landwehr knew 
what he wanted; name- 
ly, to learn the business 
from the ground up, 
and he insisted on start- 
ing in the humblest job. 
Later, when he was al- 
ready earning several 
thousand dollars a year 
in the sales end of a 
business, he_ realized 








A second business ro- 
mance is found in the 
career of A. H. Land- 
wehr, the business geni- 
us behind the growth of 
the Holland Furnace 
Company. 
farm a mile from the 
tiny town of New Melle, Missouri, 
forty-four years ago, he learned 
early to work long and hard. At 
twelve he was living with his 
grandparents and doing most of 
the heavy work on their farm. At 
fourteen he finished school and be- 
came a full-time farm hand at 
wages of eight dollars a month. 
At fifteen he learned the trade of 


A. H. Landwehr 


Directing genius behind the remarkable growth of the Holland 
Furnace Company and whose successful methods of manufactur. 
ing, intensive development of sales territories and management 
of men are described in this article. Starting in 1906, Mr. 
Landwehr now doubles the size of the business every second 
Born on a_ year. It is now the biggest business of its kind in the world. 


ness with a St. Louis publishing 
house as a five-dollar-a-week of- 
fice boy and within fourteen 
months had held nearly all the posi- 
tions in the office and was sent 
to Akron to oversee the manufac- 
ture of their publications, taking 


charge of half a dozen older men. — 


A year later he became a sales- 
man and sales manager for an- 


that to become an ex- 
ecutive and owner of a 
business, as he intend- 
ed, he must also under- 
stand finances; there- 
fore he quit to take a 
job once more, this time 
in an accounting de- 
partment at a salary of only $150 
a month, so that he might learn 
finances from the ground up. This 
characteristic is exhibited in every 
phase of the management of the 
Holland Furnace Company—in the 
manufacture of the product, in 
the intensive cultivation of sales 
territories, in the training of men, 
and in the records and charts by 
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of which 
Landwehr controls 
the business with 
plenty of time left 
over for assisting in 
the direction of sev- 


means 


eral other enterprises ee says, “The man who wins 
promotions consistently with us is one 

who does more than we really expect of him 
in a little territory. We figure that he will 
continue to produce in about the same ratio 
to possibilities in a larger territory, and as a 
matter of fact it actually works out that way 
in nine cases out of ten. 
“I never consider a man fitted for promo- 
tion until he has: 
““1—Filled his present job the best it can 
be filled; 


and at the same time 
achieving the re- 
markable record of 
doubling the size of 
the furnace business 
every second year. 
“Starting in a 
small way in a lit- 
tle factory at Hol- 
land, Michigan,” Mr. 
Landwehr told me, 
“we had almost 
everything to learn 


How Landwehr’s Salesmen was 


Win Promotion 


“The case for our 
present sales plan 
illustrated re- 
cently when one of 
our men was in a 
city of nearly 150, 
000 on a pleasure 
trip. Having some 
time to spare, he 
called on the furnace 
dealer, but without 
introducing himself. 
He found the pro- 
prietor sitting in 
front of the store 
talking with a 
friend. 

“*Furnaces?’ the 
dealer said in reply 


to our man’s _in- 
about the furnace _ “2-—Trained somebody else to step into his quiry. ‘Yes, you'll 
business. None of job when he leaves it; and find em back there. 
us had ever tried to H e:ijerked a 


sell furnaces before, 
although Mr. Kolla 
had had experience 








_“3—Studied the job ahead and prepared 
himself for its larger responsibilities.” 


thumb over his 
shoulder, but did not 
rise or stop convers- 











in the production 





end of the furnace 

business. Therefore, at first, we 
looked around to see how other 
furnace manufacturers were selling 
their product, and we started doing 
likewise. 

“We sold through dealers, trust- 
ing them to make the contact with 
consumers. But we did not sell 
nearly so many furnaces that way 
as we hoped to and thought we 
should. Besides, those furnaces 
sometimes failed to give satisfac- 
tion, because the dealers were not 
expert at installing them. One 
dealer, I remember, put the cold 
air pipe directly over the furnace, 
where the supposedly cold air had 
a chance to get quite warm be- 
fore it served its purpose. When 
the mistake was called to his at- 
tention, the dealer replied that he 
had collected his money and he re- 
fused to do anything about it! 

“I had had enough general ex- 
perience to know that no big, 
healthy business could be built 
with a product that failed to ren- 
der satisfaction. That is why, af- 
ter having followed the crowd in 
starting our selling, I decided we 
would have to strike out and 
develop our own plan in order to 
get the results we wanted. 

“The need to satisfy customers 
was not all that led to this deci- 
sion. We wanted to go after busi- 
ness aggressively and intensively, 
and found we could not always 
depend on dealers to use as much 
energy as we would use. There- 
fore, we adopted the plan of carry- 
ing our message direct to consum- 
ers, making installations ourselves, 
and covering each sale with a guar- 


antee as strong as our business. 


We knew it might prove a slow 
way to gain national distribution, 


but we thought it was the thor- 
ough way to build our business. 

“We made a beginning on this 
basis with only one salesman, lo- 
cated in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
This man did ten times as much 
business the first year as a dealer 
in that territory had done for us 
the year before. At the present 
time, in that one territory alone, 
we are doing an annual business 
in excess of $200,000, a result 
which we might—possib'y—have 
achieved through our initia! plan 
of distribution in that and a few 
other territories, but hardly, I be- 
lieve, in many territories. Yet the 
Grand Rapids results are merely 
typical. 

















JOHN P. KOLLA 
Inventor of the Holland furnace. 


ing with his friend. 
Our man took a 
look and walked out. Of course, 
he was not a buyer; but he might 
have been. Prompted by curiosi- 
ty, he later returned, introduced 
himself, and said: 

“Do you mind telling me how 
many furnaces you sell?’ 

“*We do a pretty fair business,’ 
the merchant replied amiably; ‘we 
sell maybe fifteen or twenty a 
year.’ 

“In a city of that size and char- 
acter we should feel heartily 
ashamed if we failed to sell at 
least 200 or 300 furnaces a year! 

“To-day we have 384 factory 
branches, employing more _ than 
eight hundred salesmen, and we 
are rapidly training more and 
opening additional branches. To 
date we have covered only a frac- 
tion of the country, yet we have 
greatly enlarged our Holland 
plant, have added another at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and are now build- 
ing a third at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Intensive selling, through our 
own trained men, has done it. The 
man on our sales force who does 
a big and growing business is one 
who has, and uses, a card index 
in which he lists every home m 
his territory, with details regard- 
ing the type of heating plant al- 
ready in, and all other facts that 
may help him, sometime, to make 
a sale there. 

“In carrying out this sales pro- 
gram, of necessity we have had to 
build men. In fact, we did not 
really begin to grow until we did 
begin building men. At first I 
thought we could hire trained fur- 
nace salesmen from other manu- 
facturers. But I soon learned my 
mistake; these men knew too 
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much that, according to our ideas, 
was not so. 

“There’s a story I like about a 
number of Americans who visited 
a Chinese school. They were in- 
terested in the system of grading, 
and found that some students were 
marked plus 25, others 0, and still 
others minus 25. Asking how this 
could be, they were informed that 
those marked plus knew a little 
something about the _ subject, 
those marked O knew nothing, 
while those marked minus knew 
something about it that was not 
so; therefore they were in the 
position of having to unlearn false 
knowledge before they began 
acquiring the true, and they were 
really worse off than those who 
knew nothing. 


Rarely Lose a Good Man 


“So with salesmen. We rarely 
hire a man who has had previous 
experience with any other furnace 
manufacturer. But we are con- 
stantly finding, in the most un- 
expected places, men who are 
capable of becoming salesmen, and 
once we get them to accept the 
right mental attitude they often 
do wonders. We have several 
former ministers among our sales- 
men, a couple of former judges, 
some ex-bookkeepers, an interior 
decorator, and so on. Often we 
take men from our own factories. 
The very first man I hired when 
we started on the new basis had 
been a flour salesman whom I met 
on the train and liked. Some 
people laughed at the idea of mak- 
ing a furnace salesman out of 
a flour salesman. But he and I 
sold four furnaces in Grand Rapids 
the first day he was on the job, and 
he sold 125 in all the first year, as 
against only fifty sold by our deal- 
er there in two years. 

“In our business every man 
profits in the measure he produces. 
We believe that a company is 
known by the men it keeps, and 
we rarely lose a man ‘except by 
death or some unusual occurrence. 
Two years ago, in a newspaper 
advertisement, we published the 
pictures of fifty salesmen who had 
been with us five years or more; 
and many of those numbered ten, 
twelve, or even fifteen years of 
service. 

“Our salesmen, no matter where 
we get them or what kind of jobs 
they have held before, have to 
serve an apprenticeship as furnace 
installers, assisting men whom we 
have already trained as practical 
house heating engineers. 

“No two jobs of house heating 
are exactly alike, as a rule. It re- 
quires a thoroughly trained man, 
who has put tin and castings in 
place and has started a fire and 


seen where the heat goes, to figure 
correctly what size of furnace 
will give a home-owner the great- 
est satisfaction, where the cold- 
air pipe should go, how the warm- 
air pipes can be placed for greatest 
economy and effectiveness. Once 
our men get this idea and learn to 
feel it is not beneath them to get 
into overalls and actually help in- 
stall furnaces long enough (usu- 
ally for two years) to encounter 
all sorts of conditions and really 
learn the practical side of the 
business, the result usually is that 
they go out and make splendid 
records. 
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We figure that he will continue to 
produce in about the same ratio 
to possibilities in a larger territory, 
and as a matter of fact it actually 
works out that way in nine cases 
out of ten. I never consider a man 
fitted for promotion until he has: 

“1—Filled his present job the 
best it can be filled; 

“2—Trained somebody else to 
step into the job when he leaves 
it; and 

“3—Studied the job ahead and 
prepared himself for its larger 
responsibilities. 

“We are great believers in the 
stimulus of example. We have 

















A corner of the Holland Furnace Company’s up-to-date foundry. The photo shows 
molds ready for pouring. The most modern methods are employed throughout 
the organization. 


“There is nothing like knowing 
your product for feeling enthu- 
siasm for it. We feel that if a 
man is unwilling to go through 
such an apprenticeship as we de- 
mand, he is licked before he starts 
so far as our business is con- 
cerned, and we do not want him. 

“Promotions, fortunately, can 
be rapid in our organization be- 
cause we are growing fast. 

“One curious fact I have learned 
about salesmen is that some are, 
by nature, small-town men, and 
others are big-town men. One 
kind seems to be swamped by the 
possibilities of a big town; he is 
fine in his place, but he wants to 
work a small territory thorough- 
ly and do it all by himself. The 
other kind is apparently appalled 
by the lack of possibilities in a 
small place. Neither type does his 
best unless given the kind of ter- 
ritory that suits him. 

“But the man who wins promo- 
tions consistently with us is one 
who does more than we really ex- 
pect of him in a little territory. 





frequent sales conferences, at 
which we aim to bring together 
at one time only those men work- 
ing under approximately similar 
conditions; that is, men in towns 
of about the same size and similar 
sales possibilities. At these meet- 
ings we lay all the cards on the 
table. If a man is doing less than 
we think he should, it may be all 
very well to say to him that So- 
and-so, in such-and-such a town, 
is doing half again as much busi- 
ness as he is; but the mere state- 
ment is not likely to make much 
of a dent. However, if we bring 
him to a meeting with twenty-five 
men, all of whom are working in 
territories about like his, and a 
dozen of them are doing fully twice 
as well as he is (and consequently 
are earning twice as much for 
themselves), and if they tell how 
they are doing it in spite of handi- 
caps and slow building conditions 
and lack of consumer interest 
equal to that in his own territory, 
his eyes are bound to be opened 
and it is less easy for him to blame 
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special conditions. The conclusion 
is forced home that the blame lies 
where in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases it actually does lie 
—with himself. 

“We also have a regular sales 
school for beginning salesmen, 
and if we think some man after a 
period in the field has not learned 
his lessons well, or has forgotten 
part of them, we may require him 
to attend the sales school a second 
or even a third time. At present, 
so much do we believe in such 
meeings, we are figuring on hav- 
ing a meeting at Holland for the 
girls who keep the records at 
branch offices, to train them in 
the best way of doing their work 
and helping salesmen and man- 
agers. 

“Equally intensive methods re- 
pay us manifold in the factory. 
We were not exactly inefficient 
before, but we have been able, by 
a comprehensive study of opera- 
tions, and by the invention of 
machines, to increase our output 
roughly 20 per cent. while de- 
creasing the cost per unit of 
product also 20 per cent. and at 
the same time paying the factory 
men an average of $1 per day 
more.” 


Where Holland Factory Excels 


I have visited a great number 
and variety of manufacturing 
plants, many of them far larger in 
actual area, and I do not recall 
one (not even River Rouge) that 
surpassed the Holland factory of 
the Holland Furnace Company in 
these two respects: (1) the num- 
ber of specially designed machines 
and processes to do the various 
details of the job better and faster; 
(2) the obviously fine, independent, 
upstanding, and efficient attitude 
of the workmen. 

In a measure, this second result 
is explained by an exceptionally 
intelligent and fair labor policy 
which, as in the sales department, 
rewards every man directly in 
proportion to what he does. For 
example, there is an annual bonus. 
The minimum amount paid is 5 
per cent. of a man’s yearly wages, 
the maximum is 8 per cent., and 
the average actually paid is about 
7 per cent. The amount each man 
gets is determined definitely by a 
thorough set of records showing 
his individual performance in terms 
of quantity and quality. If he has 
produced a maximum amount of 
good work he gets the maximum 
bonus; if he has produced less than 
the maximum, he gets that much 
less. 

A considerable part of the not- 
able achievement of the Holland 
Furnace Company, as a whole, must 
be attributed to thorough budget- 
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Another step in the making of furnaces at the Holland works. These radiators have 


just been taken from the mold and are still red hot. 


ing in advance, and to adequate 
executive methods used to check 
up on actual performance. Any 
one who knows A. H. Landwehr 
knows this would be so. He keeps 
by him at nearly all times a 
leather-covered loose-leaf book, 
that is literally a bible of his busi- 
ness. It is his method of keep- 
ing details under his thumb im- 
mediately available for managing 
the business, without allowing the 
details to manage him. 


“Here,” he explained, turning 
the pages of this book, “I have 
presented to me, in the form of 
graphic charts kept up-to-date, 
all the facts about the business 
that I feel I need to keep in touch 
with—sales, collections, produc- 
tion, inventories, and so on, with 
one chart for each special phase 
of each subject, and everything 
presented in such a way that I 
have a standard (last year’s per- 
formance, or the planned per- 
formance) by which to judge 
whether the current performance 
is going smoothly so that I need 
not bother with it, or whether it 
is below par and some checking- 
up must be done. 


“Here also,” Mr. Landwehr con- 
tinued, turning to the back half of 
the book, “are the detailed figures 
on which the charts are based. If 
a performance does not suit me 
offhand and I want to know more 
explicitly what has happened, these 
figures give me immediately all 
the further information I need. 
Perhaps you ask why I use charts 
and figures. The answer is that I 
use the charts as time savers. 
There is no method, so far as I 
know, that gives a business statis- 
tical result so clearly and un- 
escapably and quickly as a graphic 


chart. You can fail to notice an 
important fact buried in a mass 
of figures, but it is far more dif- 
ficult to lose sight of it in a good 
chart.” 


Weekly Turnover of Inventories 


The efficiency of this method is 
evidenced by the fact that Mr. 
Landwehr has not only had time 
to direct the remarkable growth 
of the Holland Furnace Company, 
but is also president of two other 
companies, vice-president of a 
couple more, and an official or 
director in several others; and 
when I last saw him he was over- 
seeing the completion of a new 
hotel which would do credit to a 
city many times the size of Hol- 
land. 

The advance budgeting of per- 
formance is carried into sales, 
every territory being assigned its 
quota and every salesman his; 
into collections; into production, 
the output of every week being 
scheduled beforehand, also the 
number of men to be employed 
in every department every week 
of the year, allowing for a day- 
a-week lay-off during July ,and 
August; and into material inven- 
tories, where a remarkable result 
has been achieved. Many manu- 
facturers have millions of dollars 
perpetually tied up in inventories. 
In the implement industry, the 
average rate of manufacturing 
turnover has been estimated to be 
from eighteen months to two 
years. Of course this is exception- 
ally slow, but the manufacturer 
who turns his material inventories 
five or six times a year has usually 
been thought to be doing pretty 


(Continued om page 468) 
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Twelve Tips On 


Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 4—Get Rid of Fear—No One Can Hurt You 
If You Are True to Yourself 


; ra ’M afraid—I’m afraid — 
Le afraid!” A_ million 
| times a day we say it— 
“I’m afraid.” And then we wonder 
why we have so little Success 
and so little Happiness! 

If you spend your whole life 
looking for Safety, then you'll 
get Safety, perhaps, and you'll find 
out how little it amounts to. 

Safety isn’t Success and it isn’t 
Happiness. Safety is a negative 
thing. It isn’t worth a bean by 
itself. It’s not-getting-hurt— 
that’s all. Yet millions of people 
waste their whole lives trying to 
be safe. 

The world of business is filled 


By Herbert N. Casson 


—and himself. Then, after the 
double funeral, it was found that 
he had $400,000 left. That was a 
spasm of fear. It is one of the most 
ghastly things in the world. 

Most business men have these 
spasms of fear in times of depres- 
sion. Then they cancel orders, and 
sack employees, and stop adver- 
tising, and dig themselves in. 

Generally, it is not what does 
happen that frightens men, but 
what might happen. Most men 
squeal before they are hurt. 

Most men are frightened by 
threats, whereas a threat is noth- 
thing but talk. Years ago I madea 
rule never to take action because 


and many are terrified of their 
own families. 

The truth is that no man can 
escape either criticism or risk. 
You can never be blameless and 
you can never be safe, so why 
worry about it? 

Always and everywhere, the 
most successful men are those 
who have been most criticized and 
who have taken most risks. Ask 
any man who is head of his trade. 

The price of leadership is critic- 
ism and scandal; and the price of 
wealth is risk. There is no big 
profit without risk. If you want 
100 per cent., you must invest in 
Dancer, Ltp. 

Whenever I see a wide, 
smooth road, and a crowd 








with fears. It is filled with 
people who are HipING— 
DopGING — RUNNING FOR 
Dear LIFE. 


Just as, in the jungle, 
every animal is afraid of 
something, so in the world 
of human life, not one of 
us can altogether escape 
fear. 

A tiny child is afraid of 
the dark. It is sometimes 
taught to be, by a mother 
who ought to know better. 








F 


O what you're afraid to do. 
That’s always a cocktail to 
stimulate your character. 


ACE your fears. Walk towards 
them. And you'll be surprised 
to see how small and weak they 
are. 


of people walking along it, 
I say: “No use going there. 
That is only a 3 per 
cent. road.” But when 
I see a narrow, rocky path, 
leading to a high fence, 
which has a_ sign on 
“KEEP OuT — TRESPASSERS 
PROSECUTED,” then I say 
“Eureka! I must climb over 
this fence. There is 100 per 
cent. on the other side of it.” 














A boy has fewer fears 
than any one else, but he, 
too, is afraid of a-cross dog or 
of a bigger boy or of his father. 

A grown man is afraid of bank- 
ruptcy, scandal, unpopularity and 
a score of other things. 

Fear seems to be bred into our 
blood. Our subconscious _ self 
seems to be packed full of it. 

Most of us—men and women, 
are so full of fears that we are 
never alone if we can help it. How 
many of us—city people, would 
walk a mile up a mountain at night 
and sleep happily alone in a house? 
Not many. 

In business life, as well as on 
the battlefield, men have shell- 
shock and spasms of fear—blind, 
mad, unreasoning fear. 

Several years ago, one of my 
neighbors in the south of London 
lost a large part of his fortune in 
a copper speculation. 

“I’m ruined,” he cried, and shot 
his wife—a very beautiful woman 





of a threat. And it has been a very 
good rule. 

When a firm says “If you don’t 
do what I say I’ll make you re- 
gret it,’ don’t do it. Once it is 
known that you can be influenced 
by threats, your life will be made 
miserable by bluffers and black- 
mailers. 

Go ahead in face of threats and 
anonymous letters. They are noth- 
ing but the weapons of cowards. 
Threatened men live long. And if 
you don’t die until a threat kills you, 
you'll live for ever. 

It is always best to live at peace 
with your fellow-men, as far as 
possible; but now and then you 
must fight. You must either fight 
—lose or win—or be ashamed of 
yourself. 

Too many good and able men 
ruin their lives by being afraid of 
what people will think. Some are 
frightened of their own friends; 


No, we can never abolish 
risk and danger, and life 
wouldn’t be worth living if we 
could. Danger weeds out the 
strong men from the weaklings. It 
is the scales of evolution. It enables 
the fittest to survive. It builds for- 
tunes, and better still, it builds 
character. 

What we need is Mok: risk, not 
less. We have become too soft— 
too easy-going—too fond of lazy 
week-ends. 

We should learn a lesson from 
our great insurance companies 
They Buy risks. Perhaps you 
haven’t thought of that. Risks 
are seldom worth what people 
will pay to get rid of them. 

Look at Lloyds. It has stood, 
as solid as Gibraltar, for 236 years; 
and it makes all its money by tak- 
ing risks. It makes $150,000,000 
a year by taking risks. 

Lloyds has 1,000 members—the 
most jovial and contented men in 

(Continued on page 460) 


T he First Twenty-Five Years 
of the “Horseless” Age 


HREE men, whose red, wind- 

| beaten faces bespoke vet- 
eran service as drivers of 
grand circuit horses, sat perched 
on the rail of an up-state New 
York race track one mid-Summer 
afternoon twenty-seven years ago. 
Their eyes were following a one- 
lunged, upstart, horseless 
carriage circling the track 


By Howard McLellan 


stock-still half-way around the 
track. “It’s stuck. Now here’s 
where the horse comes in.” 

And as they watched, a team of 
roustabout horses hauled the 
stalled car away to the most dil- 
apidated stable on the lot. 

“Maybe they’re all right as a 


form of transportation, old or new, 
is risky business. Mr. Edison’s 
prophecy was to come true. Edi- 
son was a little previous about the 
time it would take to lower the 
cost of the automobile to the level 
of a wagon and two horses. More 
than a decade passed before the 
costs met, but another 
decade has seen the cost 








at a little better than twen- 
ty miles an hour. Earlier 
the same afternoon their 
horses had made the cir- 
cuit at approximately 
forty miles an hour. They 
were not fascinated by the 
primitive automobile. 


Y 


A Demonstration 
Is Worth 10,000 Words 


OU can talk your head off 
trying to convince the public 
of something that is as clear as 


of the lowest priced car 
fall below that of horse 
and wagon. 

Edison did not say the 
horse would disappear en- 
tirely, but later prophets 
say that. These modern 
oracles may be wrong. Old 


“Wonder if they’ll ever 2 : forms of transportation 
amount to anything?” sunlight—and oftentimes get no- once thought doomed 
asked Johnny Splann, who where. But show ’em—demon- have a queer habit of ap- 
sat on the rail between strate it—and you win. A parently dying, only to 


Budd Doble and Ed Gold- 
smith. Among drivers of 
that day this trio was the 
best known. 

“As long as there’s hors- 
es to pull ’em,” Doble re- 
plied. 

Goldsmith remarked that 
Thomas Edison had just 
been quoted as saying that 
in a single decade it would 
be possible to buy an auto- 
mobile for the price of a 
wagon and double team. 
Doble, not usually excited 
easily, dropped from, the 
rail. Facing the two on 
the fence he smashed a 
clenched fist into his open 
palm and laid down the 
law. 

“Edison is a wiz,” he 
said. “I won't belittle 
him, but when he says that 
he’s all wrong. These 
nuisances will never take 
the horse’s place. It isn’t 
in the cards. Mean to tell 
me a cold-blooded proposi- 
tion like that, tearing up 
roads and scaring people 


out of their wits will ever take 
the place of our horses, friendly, 
intelligent animals a man can talk 
Bosh! 


to and make understand? 








demonstration is worth ten thou- 
sand words. 

Many persons remember the 
days when the automobile was 
just about barred from the roads 
because horses shied wildly at its 
approach. It was one of the 
earliest public relations prob- 
lems that a growing industry had 
to solve. Very few remember 
how it was solved. The first 
paragraph suggests the answer. 

Howard McLellan, who re- 
cently did some important his- 
torical work for a large gas truck 
manufacturing company, ran 
across the record in its archives. 
He has woven it into this interest- 


ing story of the struggle for 


supremacy between the horse 
and the motor. (The illustra- 
tions used are reproductions of 
authentic old photographs. ) 














freak,” Doble commented with 
finality. “Barnum & Bailey have 
got one in their side show this sea- 
son.” 


stage a comeback, as wit- 
ness the canal, interest in 
which is now reviving. 
Steam railroads and elec- 
tric trolleys saw _ their 
fates sealed in the coming 
of the motor vehicle, but, 
although they suffered for 
a time, it is found that 
their future is secure, for 
the motor vehicle fits pre- 
cisely into the transporta- 
tion picture as an auxiliary 
to organized transportation 
rather than a competitor. 
The horse may yet come 
back, not to play his old 
part, but a new role, per- 
haps more important. 
This year the automo- 
tive industry is officially 
celebrating its silver jubi- 
lee. It recognizes 1900 as 
the year of its birth, as an 
industry. Two years before 
that momentous event the 
first automobiles were her- 
alded as forerunners of 
the -horseless age, and the 
newly coined adjective, 
“horseless,” became part 


of our vocabulary. Various pro- 
phecies were ventured as to the 
passing of the horse. 


He was 





Edison, or no Edison, it’ll never 
come to pass. Just think - 
Doble’s forensic exhibition was 
halted by a cry from Splann. 
“There you are!” he shouted, 
excitedly directing attention to 
the machine which had stopped 





As far as these ardent partisans 
of the horse were concerned that 
occurrence settled the future of the 
automobile and, although it seems 
strange now, they reflected the 
general opinion of that time. Pro- 
phecy, applied to the future of any 


given from ten years to a century 
in which to disappear. So fast 
and great has been the growth 
of the automotive industry that 
little thought has been given in re- 
cent years to what actually has 
happened to the horse. 
Obviously less is seen of the 
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horse. He isn’t on city streets and 
he is fast disappearing from ar- 
terial highways. The general im- 
pression is that the number of mo- 
‘or vehicles in use greatly exceeds 
the number of horses, but this is 
an impression not justified by the 
facts. To-day the number of mo- 
tor vehicles registered does not 
equal the number of horses. In 
1924 there were approximately 
three million fewer motor vehicles 
chan horses. Motor vehicle reg- 
istrations increase at the rate of 
about two million yearly, while 
the horse population is decreasing. 
In 1926 the number of motor ve- 
hicles and horses may be equal, and 
at the present rate of horse shrink- 
age 1927 will see more motor ve- 
hicles than horses. 

Somewhere in the United States, 
in 1925, there are 20,000,000 horses, 
and government figures place less 
than a millon on city streets. The 
Horse Association of America 
claims there are 26,000,000 horses 
and mules in the country, 17,000,- 
000 of them on farms. Two mil- 
lion, this source states, are in non- 
agricultural service largely in the 
cities. Half-a-million horses are 
under saddle and 4,500,000 are too 
young for work; another 2,000,- 
000 are old enough for work, but 
are roaming the ranges in twelve 
Western states. The average 
price of the farm horse in 1924 
was two-thirds of the 1920 price, 
and the association claims that this 
year “the rock bottom of the horse 
industry has been reached.” 


Dobbin Retreats to the Farm 


The 1900 census enumerated 
13,500,000 farm horses, and this 
number, by 1910, had increased to 
21,040,000, the largest horse popu- 
lation in the history of the coun- 
try. In 1910 about 3,200,000 horses 
were in the cities, but by 1920 this 
number had dwindled to 1,706,000. 

About 17,000,000 motor vehicles 
were registered in 1924; in 1925 
there probably will be 2,000,000 
more. Farmers own about 2,000,- 
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In October, 1909, Alfred G. Vanderbilt drove a tallyho and four-in-hand from New 
York City to Newport and a steam automobile accompanied the party to demon- 
strate that high bred horses were above shying. 


000, and the automotive industry 
expects to double the number on 
farms within the next ten years, 
probably sooner. 

One automobile displaces from 
two to four horses, and motor 
trucks and tractors displace from 
two to sixteen horses, often more. 

A dent has been made in the 
ranks of our four-footed friends, 
but it is apparent that the prom- 
ised horseless,age has not yet ma- 
terialized. His disappearance from 
city streets is tantamount to 
his retreat from industrial service, 
but he has been driven where he 
is most impregnable—to the 
farms, rural sections, the range 
and breeding farm. He is stand- 
ing with his back to the hills— 
but isn’t that a rather pleasant 
prospect for him rather than a 
calamity? About him are the open 
spaces, soft, green fields, crystal 
streams, and favorite stamping 
grounds; and horny, but friendly 
hands stroke him in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his help. Per- 
haps in this pleasant situation he 
is handing us the well known 


“horse laugh.” He has a sense of 
humor—old-time horse lovers say 
his humor is as keen as his horse 
sense, and one must admit that 
horse sense has an _ established 
place in our lives. 


Horse Racing Popular 


The more fortunate animals, 
who brag an ancestry, are on 
breeding farms enjoying the best 
of care and admiration. The 
horses that disappear are not go- 
ing to glue factories and fertilizer 
plants; we are getting our glue 
from other sources and fertilizer 
is being picked out of the air. 
Horse racing is enjoying a new re- 
vival, but only a handful of aristo- 
crats of the equine kingdom en- 
joy having their names printed in 
the racing charts. And, curiously 
enough, many of the leading fig- 
ures in the automotive world who 
had a great deal to do in driving 
the horse from the streets, are 
among the most prominent horse 
fanciers. Polo is having a vogue 
in America. It has revived inter- 
est in breeding that special type 














On an old race track at Dayton, Ohio, August 27, 1903, a steam automobile was permitted to pace “Cresceus,” a champion 


trotter, and “Mike the Tramp,” a pacer, to demonstrate that, under proper conditions, a good horse driven by a fearless driver 


would not shy. 
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of animal. And among our most 
enthusiastic poloists are many 
automoblie manufacturers. 

Whatever may be the attitude 
of the manufacturer—in sport or 
otherwise—toward the horse, he 
is unrelenting in his effort to drive 
the work animal from the high- 
ways. He produced the early 
automobiles which constituted the 
shock troops in the struggle 
against the horse. He developed 
the motor truck to the point 
where it was practical in 1910 and 
from thence on the horse popula- 
tion began to decline. The motors 
he perfected made the tractor pos- 
sible and that member of the auto- 
motive family is meeting the 
horse on his home field—the 
farm—where Dobbin is making his 
last stand. Now the motor family 
is combined solidly against the 
four-footed helper. He must 
stare 17,000,000 motor vehicles in 
the face and resign himself to 
' whatever fate is in store. 


Marked Superiority of Auto 


During the first year that motor 
trucks appeared in full develop- 
ment one of the first comparative 
tests, in which motor and horse 
were pitted against each other, 
took place in New York City dur- 
ing a blizzard which covered the 
metropolis with a heavy blanket of 
snow costing industry about $60,- 
000,000. The truck carried its load 
of snow a mile, dumped it and re- 
turned in forty minutes. Compet- 
ing horse teams made the same 
trip in an hour and _ twenty 
minutes, carrying less snow, and 
earned only $1.80 per hour against 
$7.20 earned by the motor truck. 
No single event in early commer- 
cial motor transportation history 
did more to crystallize sentiment 
in favor of the motor vehicle, espe- 
cially business sentiment. In a 
comparatively short time indus- 
try adopted the motor truck and 
began eliminating the horse. 

The World War did its bit to 
drive the horse into oblivion. 
With cruel necessity war turned 
against its once great ally, the 
horse, and ticketed him with a 
marked down value. About 500,- 
000 years before man the horse 
made its debut on terra firma 
along with the rhinoceros and 
sabre-toothed tiger. Having more 
intelligence and being more tract- 
able, man chose him as his beast 
of burden, and one of those bur- 
dens was war—man and his dumb 
ally fought side by side. The 
horse became one of war’s most 
romantic figures. 

Alexander the Great broke his 
first broncho at 12 and turned the 
laugh on his skeptical neghbors. 
In war Alexander always had his 
horse. Napoleon astride “Maren- 


go” saw Waterloo slip from his 


grasp. George Washington and 
“Lexington” were inseparable 
companions. Grant’s “Cincinnati” 


was almost as much beloved as the 
general by the men in the ranks 
and by the public. When Lee re- 
tired to preside over a university, 
“Traveller” went with him. 
Dashing Uhlans charged 
through Belgium and nearly 
reached the western seacoast of 
France on their horses, but that 
was nearly the last thrilling ad- 
venture of the picturesque cavalry 
charger. War of movement gave 
way to stationary warfare. Placid 
French fields were pitted with 
trenches and dishevelled by barbed 
wire. Finis was written to the 
once great usefulness of the horse 
in modern war. About 5,000,000 
horses were employed in the war. 
Before the mowing fire of ma- 
chine guns, the rain of shrapnel 
and blasts of poisonous gas the 
horse could not endure. They 
were annihilated at the rate of 
50,000 a month during the most 
active phases of the war. The ef- 
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of it all we did to the horse in 
ten years was to operate on his 
shy and remove it. Ten years to 
get his shy tamed! That’s some- 
thing to laugh at. 

“There was a lot of bitterness 
in the early days of our struggle 
against the horse and there were 
a lot of good jokes too. We were 
very loud and determined in pro- 
claiming a ‘horseless age.’ We had 
a very definite plan, but it was 
fatally defective. I recall driving 
along a road in Ohio with a friend 
who was fond of horses. 

“*You don’t mean to say you 
really will put the horse out of 
business?’ he asked me. 

“Sure,” I replied. 

“*Well, why in the name of 
goodness, then, do you hang whip 
sockets on your dashboard?’ he 
queried, pointing to a patent lea- 
ther socket built onto the curved 
dashboard of my first horseless 
monster. 

“He had me there. We took off 
the sockets and we threw away 
the whips, but some of us were 
sorry we did, for there were times 

















A typical rural road scene in 1903 when the shying horse was a menace to motor 
progress. 


fect was to put a quietus on horse 
breeding which had been revived, 
especially in America, at the out- 
break of the war. 

When Lord Curzon, in his after- 
war speech, credited victory to the 
motor he dramatized the passing 
of the horse from a field of ser- 
vice to which he had an age-old 
claim. 

A pioneer automobile manufac- 
turer, who drove some of the ear- 
ly horseless carriages in primitive 
days. was recounting the struggle 
of the motor and the horse. He 
started off with a big laugh and 
his hearers wanted to know the 
reason of such a violent eruption. 

“It’s funny,” he said between 
laughs, “but we old fellows start- 
ed out in 1900 to ‘get’ the horse. 
By gosh, when you come to think 


- stead. 


during the first few years when 
they would have stood us in good 
We changed our plan of 
action accordingly, but when I 
think of the ten years of early 
effort and find that we succeeded 
only in getting rid of the horse’s 
shy it makes me roar.” 

At the time referred to by the 
pioneer, automoblies had not be- 
gun to run 100 miles across coun- 
try. There were only a few faith- 
ful devotees of the motor, who 
have since grown immensely rich, 
who believed 100 miles could be 
negotiated by the flimsy horseless 
buggies. In 1901 the endurance 
contest period set in, and, as mo- 
tor car building advanced, 500 
miles on a continuous run became 
a common occurrence, and the 

(Continued on page 466) 
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Where Were You? 


Back in 1890—can you remem- 
ber that far back?—the world’s 
most famous automobile manu- 
facturer was working in a bicycle 
shop; a millionaire hotel owner 
was hopping bells; America’s steel 
king was stoking a blast furnace; 
an international banker was firing 
a locomotive; a great merchant 
was carrying a pack on his back; 
a great railroad president was 
pounding a telegraph key. Moral: 
Where will you be in 1960?—Ex- 
change. 


x* * * 


Let us show, not merely in 
great crises, but in every day af- 
fairs of life, qualities of practical 
intelligence, of hardihood and en- 
durance, and above all, the power 
of devotion to a lofty ideal—The- 
odore Roosevelt. 


* * * 


If we are too weak to take 
charge of our own morality, we 
shall not be strong enough to take 
charge of our liberty. If we can- 
not govern ourselves, if we can- 
not observe the law, nothing re- 
mains but to have some one else 
govern us, to have the law en- 
forced against us and to step down 
from the honorable abiding place 
of freedom to the ignominious 


abode of servitude. — President 
Coolidge. 
* * * 
We, as business men_ to-day 


measure our prosperity by the 
number of satisfied customers we 
serve. The average man is not 
remembered by what he deems his 
famous act or some notable victory ; 
but rather by his little courtesies 
and his unselfish deeds and cheer- 
ful words. That is what builds 
Goodwill_—Rotary Rays. 








WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 


author’s name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 




















Just a Minute 


I have only just a minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it, 

Forced upon me—can’t refuse it, 

Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 

But it’s up to me to use it, 

I must suffer if I lose it, 

Give account if I abuse it. 

Just a tiny little minute— 

But Eternity is in it.—Selected. 
* * x 


Happiness, I have discovered, is 
nearly always a rebound from 
hard work. It is one of the follies 
of men to imagine that they can 
enjoy mere thought, or emotion, 
or sentiment. As well try to eat 
beauty! For happiness must be 
tricked! She loves to see men at 
work. She loves sweat, weari- 
ness, self-sacrifice. She will be 
found, not in palaces, but lurking 
in cornfields and factories and 
hovering over littered desks. She 
crowns the unconscious head of 
the busy child. If you look up 
suddenly from hard work you will 
see her, but if you look too long 
she fades sorrowfully away.— 
David Grayson in “Adventures in 
Contentment.” 

* * * 


Logical consequences are the 
scarecrows of fools and the bea- 
cons of wise men.—Huxley. 

* 2 & 

If experience is a very expens- 
ive teacher, it does not follow 
that “the other fellow’s experi- 
ence” cannot be taken advantage 
of at less cost.—Successful Busi- 


ness. 
* * x 


I have always been among those 
who believe that the greatest free- 
dom of speech was the greatest 
safety, because if a man is a fool 
the best thing to do is to encour- 
age him to advertise the fact by 
speaking. It cannot be so easily 
discovered if you allow him to 
remain silent and look wise, but 
if you let ‘him speak the secret is 
out and the world knows that he 
is a fool—Woodrow Wilson. 

—From H. L. Mattice, Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * 


Nothing is easier than fault- 
finding—no talent—no self-denial 
—no brains—no character are re- 
quired to set up in the grumbling 
business——Robert West. 


A Swarm of Bees 

Here is a swarm of bees. If 
you attend to them they will make 
you the honey of success, and if 
you neglect them you are apt to 
get stung. 

1. Be polite. Politeness will 
get you out of more difficulties, 
climb you more hills, cut you more 
barbed wire, find you more smiles, 
than any quality you can acquire. 

2. Be sure. Don’t guess. Don’t 
suppose. Find out exactly. Know. 
And if you don’t know, ask. 

3. Be clean. Water and whisk- 
brooms are cheap. 
4. Be honest. 

body’s looking. 

5. Be on time. People that 
have to wait for you don’t like 
you. 

6. Be patient. 

7. Be cheerful. 
can’t be cheerful, 
anyhow. 

8. Be considerate. Don’t be 
officious nor meddlesome, nor a 
nuisance, but—you know—be 
considerate. 

9. Be careful. Better be care- 
ful one hundred times than get 
killed once. Look out for these 
bees.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

x * * 

To be honest, to be kind; to 
earn a little and to spend a little 
less; to make upon the whole a 
family happier for his presence; 
to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not to be embit- 
tered; to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation; above 
all, on the same grim condition, 
to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Even when no- 


And if you 
look cheerful 








A Gext 


nmin ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but 
one rereiueth the prize? So 
ruu that ye may obtain—1 
Corinthians 9:24 
Sent in by N. L. Chapin, 
Los Angeles, Cal. What és 
your favorite text? “Forbes q 


Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 























How to Invest Your Money Profitably 





Investment Policies for Women 


How to Assure Safety of Principle and Income—Importance 
of Diversification of Funds—How to Avoid Pitfalls 


HE great outstanding class 

| of investors who require, 
more than any other class, 
careful guidance in the employ- 
ment of their investment funds, 
are women and others who are 
more or less directly dependent 
upon their investment income for 
their living. Added to this might 
be classed the people, generally, 
who live on moderate 
salaries and attempt to do 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


for her. This she allowed him to 
do and when he brought the check 
to her, he asked, “What are you 
going to do with this money?” 
She said that she wanted to invest 
it to pay the largest return pos- 
sible. 

The agent at once offered to in- 
vest the money for her so that 
she would receive a yield of 6 


best bid she could get was 40 cents 
on the dollar. She sold the bonds 
at this price and thus her small 
capital was reduced to $4,000. 

But this was not the end of the 
story. A brother-in-law who hap- 
pened to be a broker’s clerk in 
Wall Street, urged her to let him 
take this $4,000 and see if he could 
not double it for her in the stock 
market. He was a young 
man of little experience 








a little systematic saving 
from year to year. 

At the outset it should 
be emphasized that none of 


these people should at- 
tempt to speculate in 
either stocks or _ bonds. 


The importance to them of 
absolute security of prin- 
cipal is very great and | 
should not be overlooked 
for a moment. In the vast 
majority of cases the 
amount of their principal 
is limited and the loss of 
even a small part of this 
principal generally brings 
disaster. 

It is unfortunately a 
fact that a very large 
percentage of women in- 
vestors are “easy marks” 





people,” 
“should never forget the fact 
that nothing more than normal 
interest return can be secured on 
any capital unless some risk is 
taken, and the higher the yield 
on the capital, the larger the risk. 
Nowadays it is reasonable for in- 
vestors of this class to try to 
secure an:average of about 6 per 
cent., but they should not expect 
to get much more than this with- 
out substantial 
amount of risk.” 


Investing for Income 


“Women and dependent! 
Moody, 


says John 


incurring a 


but great assurance. He 
decided to play the market 
short on various tips which 
had come under his notice. 

In six months’ time he 
had manipulated the en- 
tire $4,000 out of existence 
and had placed his sister- 
in-law in debt to the broker 
to the extent of over a 
thousand dollars. 

This is just one experi- 
ence among _ thousands. 
The woman knew abso- 
lutely nothing about in- 
vestments and took the 
advice of people who were 
supposed to know some- 
thing about the subject. 
Probably I could fill pages 
telling of similar instances 
which have occurred in all 

















for the promoter and get- 
rich-quick schemer. They 
are much more apt to listen to 
plausible stories of stock market 
tips and other rainbow opportu- 
nities than is the average prac- 
tical business man. Many stories 
could be told of women who have 
inherited substantial sums _ of 
money and have immediately 
been persuaded by friends, rela- 
tives or interested and unprin- 
cipled men, to put their entire in- 
heritance into some promotion 
scheme or some type of security 
which results in complete and im- 
mediate disaster. 

I have in mind the case of a 
woman who some years ago lost 
her husband whose life was in- 
sured for $10,000. This money was 
absolutely everything she had in 
the world. The agent who had 
insured her husband’s life imme- 
diately offered to cash in the policy 


per cent. This agent, who was 
undoubtedly a crook, then went 


to a cheap speculative bond broker - 


and bought from him $10,000 of 
very speculative street railway 
bonds, paying 75 cents on the 
dollar for them. They were 6 per 
cent bonds, but the company was 
not doing well and was almost on 
the verge of receivership. The 
bonds were not ‘listed, and had 
not sold higher than 75 for a long 
time. 

The insurance agent then turned 
these bonds over to the widow at 
100 cents on the dollar, pocketing 
for himself $2,500. . Before ‘the 
next coupon fell due, the street 
railway went into receivers’ hands 
and the bonds defaulted. At once 
they dropped to 50 cents on the 
dollar and before the widow could 
really investigate the matter, the 


parts of the country. 

It is necessary to impress 
very deeply on the minds of people 
who have no investment knowl- 
edge that first of all they should 
never take the advice of interested 
parties. They should never take 
the advice of a relative or a friend 
unless that relative or friend hap- 
pens to be thoroughly expert and 
informed on investment subjects. 
The intention of friends is almost 
always good, but good intentions 
alone do not make for safety. As 
many investors have found to 
their sorrow, friends are often 
greater amateurs than they are 
themselves. 

Women and dependent people 
should never forget the fact that 


- nothing more than normal interest 


return can be secured on any 
capital unless some risk is taken, 
and the higher the yield on the 
capital, the larger the risk. In 
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these days of relatively high in- 
vestment yields, a larger income 
return can be secured with safety 
on investment capital than was 
the case twenty years ago. In the 
earlier days it was very difficult 
for one to invest funds with entire 
safety and get a yield of much 
over 5 per cent. Nowadays, how- 
ever, it is reasonable for investors 
of this class to try to secure an 
average of about 6 per cent., 
but they should not expect 


The securities selected were all is- 
sues carrying not lower than an 
A rating. They were divided about 
evenly between bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. The average net 
yield of the entire twenty issues 
at| the time of purchase was a 
little over 6 per cent. During the 
five years following, about half 
of these securities were changed 
under our advice and in making 
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principle of diversification and in- 
sisted on having us recommend 
some good dividend paying stock 
of strong investment quality which 
might appreciate in value in the 
future. The stock I recommended 
was General Electric, then selling 
around $150 per share. I urged 
her, however, to hold this for 
dividend return and not pay any 
attention to market prices or think 
of selling it until I so ad- 
vised her. The stock after 








to get much more than this 
without incurring a_ sub- 
stantial amount of risk. 

And it should further be 
pointed out that even 6 per 
cent. cannot safely be se- 
cured without broad diver- 
sification of funds. One of 
the greatest mistakes that 
small investors make who 
have only a few thousand 
dollars to invest, is to put 
all their money into one 
or two things. For twenty 
years or more I have been 
supervising small invest- 
ment funds or giving coun- 
sel and advice to small in- 
vestors. Many of these in- 
vestors have had only a few 
thousand dollars. Almost 
invariably they want to put 
this small sum of money 
into one or two securities, 
giving as the reason that it 
is so much simpler to col- 
lect their interest or divi- 
dends from one source and 
it is so much more interest- 
ing to see one security rise 
in value, in which they have 
a substantial stake, instead 
of having small sums of 
money in many different 
things. 

But there is hardly a 
greater truth to be em- 
phasized than the fact that 
the smaller the sum pos- 
sessed, the more important 
it is that the risk which is 
inherent in all things be 








The Dub 
Specially written for Forbes 


By Ted Olson 


There were others more consciously was 


clever. 


There were others more nimble of but the 


tongue, 


Who were sure to be present whenever 
There were self-plucked bouquets to 


be flung. 


In fact, in a place of such polish and 


grace, 
The only thing under the sun 


To distinguish the lad was a way that 


he had 
Of getting things done. 


He never was gifted at swelling 
Plain facts with a stuffing of pride— 
Like some, so much occupied selling 


Themselves, they sell little beside. 


He seemed somehow to lack that most 


coveted knack 
Of explaining as other men could; 


And so, to dispense with the need of 


pretense, 
He simply made good. . 


The society chaps thought him zero. 
The poker crowd termed him a loss. 
They all disregarded our hero— 


Excepting just one man—the boss. 


And so you may guess they were loud 


with distress 


And agreed in pronouncing it “tough,” 
When he passed the whole clan to pick 


out the one man 
Who'd delivered the stuff ! 


that rose to 180 and, of 


course, she was greatly 
excited over her paper 
profits. She immediately 


began to feel like a specu- 
lator and thought that she 
getting rich quick. 
She did not sell, however, 
following year 
when there was a great 
crash in the stock market, 
General Electric dropped 
down to about 125. Panic 
stricken, she sold her stock 
in a frightened moment, 
and, of course, incurred a 
considerable loss. 

Then when times got bet- 
ter and the stock began to 
rise, she was afraid to buy 
it, always waiting for a 
reaction. The _ reaction 
never came and, as we 
know, General _ Electric 
kept climbing until by the 
Fall of 1924 it had risen to 
about 300. In the mean- 
time, this woman investor, 
who had lost a part of her 
principal because of her 
own foolish actions, de- 
cided that she would try to 
make up her loss without 
any further expert advice. 
So she went to an in- 
terested broker who ad- 
vised her to buy Pierce Oil 
Corporation 8 per cent. 
preferred stock which was 
then selling at about 90. 
This was in 1920 or 1921. 
She put all her capital into 














spread over as broad a field 
as possible and thus mini- 
mized to the fullest extent. Only 
in this way can one feel fully se- 
cure and be reasonably certain 
that there will never be much 
danger of a serious loss. 

As an illustration of how im- 
portant the principle of broad 
diversification is, I submit below 
the experience of two women 
clients whose affairs I have been 
familiar with for half a dozen 
years. 

The first client, whose capital 
sum was about $10,000, agreed to 
diversify her funds according to 
a plan we worked out for hex. 
This plan required her to put not 
more than $500 in any one security. 


the changes all but one of these 
securities were sold either at the 
price paid or at a premium over 
this price. Only one of the twenty 
issues purchased turned out poor- 
ly and had to be sold at a loss. 
The result of this method has been 
that at the present time this client 
has all of her principal, with pos- 
sibly a 10 per cent. increase in 
valuation, and is still receiving 
more than 6 per cent. per annum on 
her original investment. Any one 
or all of her securities 
be sold at any time and bring her 
back more than her original cash. 

The other client who also had 
about $10,000, refused to adopt the 


could : 


Pierce Oil preferred which, 
at this price, gave her a 
yield of 9 per cent. 

Within one year thereafter 
Pierce Oil defaulted on its divi- 
dend, the stock began to drop in 
price, and never stopped dropping 
until it went below 20. Then, 
frightened again, this woman sold 
out. As a result of all this, in 
three or four years’ time this 
woman had lost 80 per cent. of 
her original capital, as contrasted 
with the other woman who diver- 
sified her investments and still has 
her capital intact. 

More than twenty years ago I 
expressed the opinion that more 
money was lost each year by in- 
vestors than by speculators. What 
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I meant was that the great major- 
ity of small investors who thought 
they were investing their capital, 
were really speculating with it in 
the wildest way and were not con- 
scious of the fact that they were 
doing this. Such was the case of 
this woman who bought and sold 
the General Electric stock and 
then got into the Pierce Oil pre- 
ferred. She was sure she was an 
investor, but unconsciously she 
was a speculator. 


I still believe that a tremendous 
percentage of the money lost in 
securities in this country every 
year is lost by people who intend 
to invest and think they are in- 
vesting, but who are really specu- 
lating. Estimates have been made 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion indicating that something 
like $500,000,000 is lost each year 
by people in this country who put 
their money into wild-cat or other 
promotion schemes. Certainly I 
believe that a sum fairly compar- 
able to this is lost each year by 
the many thousands of people who 
call themselves investors. 


Low Yields Are Safety Signs 


It is not to be expected that 
the average small investor, male 
or female, should be able to diver- 
sify their investment funds in- 
telligently and invest these funds 
with entire safety without special 
knowledge, experience or expert 
advice. But even where the best 
advice is not available, there are 
many safeguards that can be 
adopted. Any person of fair intel- 
ligence can pick and choose in- 
vestments within a_ restricted 
range. Let a woman investor with 
no previous experience examine 
the daily record of bond quota- 
tions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change which are published in the 
morning newspaper. In this record 
she will find many bonds selling at 
prices to show a yield of 4% per 
cent. to 5 per cent. 

If she buys any of these bonds 
which show these low yields, she 
can rest assured that she is not 
risking her principal to any ma- 
terial extent. If she buys Liberty 
bonds she is not risking her prin- 
cipal. But when it comes to the 
question of getting a larger yield 
than such bonds show, or diver- 
sifying ber capital sum into a 
number of different issues of dif- 
ferent characteristics, in different 
parts of the country, and different 
parts of the world, it is entirely 
necessary for her to have special 
guidance. 

As a general investment prin- 
ciple it can be stated that even 
the completely uninformed in- 
vestor can, with a little intelli- 
gence, buy bonds of high intrinsic 
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Potato Hill Pot Shots 


POPULAR saying is that 
A business men are dull. Prob- 

ably the reason is that busi- 
ness men, when their critics talk 
to them, are on the defensive. In a 
business office, it is business to 
talk business. And one of the first 
rules of business is to listen a good 
deal. A good listener always seems 
dull... . But take a good business 
man in his hours of relaxation, and 
usually he is entertaining, original, 
witty. A business man attends a 
valuable school every day; while 
listening, he picks up a great fund 
of information. . If you think 
business men dull, you are not 
“next” to the good ones. 

x * x 


I have noticed that every man 
who really amounts to a good deal 
is prompt; he makes few appoint- 
ments, and keeps them. And when 
he works, he works... . But 
look out for the man who loafs 
half the time during his business 
hours, and is never on time. 

x * & 


People always fuss about plumb- 
ers’ bills. And there’s a reason 
. But I do not know what the 
reason is: plumbers are usually 
poor. Is the explanation that 
plumbers loaf on the job, and are 
incapable workmen when at work? 
And does this explanation explain 
in other cases? We have many 
workmen who are poor, and who 
charge tremendous prices. Are 
our workmen so interested in get- 
ting big wages that they neglect 
good and fair work. 
x * x 


When a Greenwich Village writ- 
er wishes to relate an incident 
showing particular ignorance of 
literature, he usually begins in this 


way: “A prominent business man 
lately said to me——.”. . . . Then 
follows a story showing ignorance 
of literature on the part of the 
prominent business man _ that 
would disgrace a negro field hand. 

‘ Any one who knows any- 
thing knows there is more real 
knowledge .of literature on Wall 
Street than in Greenwich Village. 


* * * 


I read the other day of a man 
who was driving on a rainy, misty 
morning, and accidentally passed 
the Stop sign at a street crossing. 
A policeman yelled at him: “You 
dumbbell, what’s the matter with 
you? Can’t you read?... And 
the driver replied: “Me a dumb- 
bell! And me driving a five thou- 
sand dollar closed car, and you out 
there in the rain.” There is 
quite a moral in the story: a good 
many critics are standing out in 
the rain, and crying dumbbell at 
men driving expensive closed cars. 

x * * 


The old way was for a mob to 
appear in front of a rich man’s 
house, set it on fire, and shoot him 
as he ran out. Then the rioters 
looted the place, and carried off 
such of the rich man’s property as 
was not burned. ... There is 
lately a movement among the 
revolutionists for more agreeable 
methods. Instead of rioting, loot- 
ing is to be brought about by law. 
It is proposed in England that 
twenty-five per cent. of all for- 
tunes above a certain figure be 
confiscated for the benefit of the 
government. . . . Let us be just: 
here is progress among the revo- 
lutionists. It is at least a better 
plan than destruction and killing. 
—E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 








value which will yield approx- 
imately the market money rate. 
But this rate miay be only 4 per 
cent. or even less, and in these 
days such a low percentage is not 
inducement enough for the small 
investor to bother with securities 
at all. Such investors can get a 
similar rate of interest by simply 
putting their money into savings 
banks. 

Any added yield beyond the 
current interest rate, which at the 
present writing is in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 per cent., is really the 
compensation secured as a result 
of the application of intelligent 
investment knowledge. It is cer- 
tainly well worth securing this in- 
vestment knowledge to increase 
one’s assured income from 4 per 


cent. to 6 per cent. But no small 
investor, male or female, has a 
right to expect a yield of 6 per 
cent. on their capital without risk 
of principal, unless they already 
possess expert investment knowl- 
edge or use means for getting the 
benefit of it. 

This is the seventeenth of a series 
on the fundamentals of the science 
of investing, by John Moody, noted 
imvestment authority. The next 
article—“Investment Policies for the 
Masses’—will appear m an early 
tssue. 





There will be no true freedom 
without virtue, no true science 
without religion, no true industry 
without the fear of God and icte 
of your fellow-citizens—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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Is Art on the Decline 
as Business Asset? 


Imitation and Perils of Piracy Have Cast Chill Over Creative Spirit—To 
Encourage Genius, It Is Proposed to Abolish Patents and Give 
Designer Monopoly for a Fixed Period 


ORE than preposterous ap- 
M. pears, at first blush, the 

charge that a state of in- 
ertia is creeping over that exten- 
sive section of American industry 
which relies for its well-being on 
constant contributions of orna- 
mental and decorative designs. 

The window-shopper will not 
have noticed this progressive pa- 
ralysis. No more the visitor to 
trade expositions, such as the tex- 
tile shows. Dazzled by bursts of 
new and unbelievable colors, the 
onlooker is quick to assert that 
never before in history has pro- 
verbial Yankee inventive genius 
found expression in conceits that 
so daringly combine the artistic 
and the bizarre. 

For all this surface glitter, how- 
ever, closer examination reveals 
that a chill has come to the crea- 
tive spirit in the field of design in 
the United States. So much so, 
that Congress has been all but 
moved to action. In the early part 
of 1925 there was recommended 
for passage by an appropriate 
committee of the national legisla- 
ture a measure that would revo- 
lutionize the Federal system for 
the protection of original design. 
By way of showing incentive, we 
may as well blurt out here the 
source of the cold water which has 
chilled enthusiasm for designing. 
It springs from a lack of adequate 
safeguards against piracy or coun- 
terfeiting. 

Congress Plans Protection 


To set up a nursery for genius in 
design, Congress contemplates 
abolishing entirely the nation’s 
existing system of design patents 
and instituting instead a system 
for registering or recording origi- 
nal designs, isolating each in mo- 
nopoly to its author for a long or 
short period at his option. 

In this, as in other responsibil- 
ities, Congress has talked at 
length before it has acted. Much 
of the talk has been behind closed 
doors. But the discussions have, 
for the cause of everyday business, 
one compensation in the disclosure 
of the extent to which matter-of- 


By Waldon Fawcett 


fact industry is dependent upon a 
continuous procession of diverse 
and diverting designs. The Ameri- 
can people must stand convicted 
of that restlessness of tempera- 
ment, that love of change, novelty, 
variety, so often attributed as na- 
tional characteristics, if there be 
any evidence in the dependence of 
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tion that plumes itself on Yankee 
inventive genius. 

Even while the patent system, 
in its application to mechanisms 
and processes, has been the indi- 
rect means of changing the United 
States from an agricultural to an 
industrial country, our design 
users have been made to appear 


An example of Belgian lace known as Flanders guipure, which had a great 

success in the XVII Century. Thirty lace manufacturers in the United States 

produce from 500 to 1,000 patterns a year. The importance to American in- 
dustry of protecting original designs is discussed in this interesting article. 


American industry upon perennial 
innovations in the form, outline, 
and surface ornamentation of its 
material products. 

From Billiken, the Kewpies, and 
the Teddy Bear, to the latest ap- 
proved fashions in motor car body 
design, American industry has of- 
ten derived its selling points or 
talking points from the art expres- 
sion in industry. Yet, do the spe- 
cialists on design insist that our 
contribution is a reproach to a na- 


as slackers. A large proportion of 
the forces of American industry, 
while alive to their dependence 
upon design, have been content to 
copy the designs produced in Eu- 
rope. Faced by virtual certainty 
that pirates will despoil him, the 
American manufacturer who has 
made heavy investments in origi- 
nal designs has been the benefac- 
tor of his industry as a whole 
rather than an insurer of his own 
destiny. 
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If we make an inventory of de- 
sign resources as an asset of 
American industry, two facts 
stand out. One is the short life— 
the brief earning period—of many 
an original design. In many lines 
of trade the tenure of a successful 
design is limited to a single sea- 
son. This, combined with the perils 
of piracy, explains why firms that 
rely upon novelties in design to in- 
cite trade are constantly seeking 
to perfect their facilities for quick 
distribution. Under present condi- 
tions when a design may pass un- 
challenged even though so remini- 
scent of another that it is, for all 
practical purposes of trade, a copy, 
the temptation is upon the enter- 
prising manufacturer to hold back 
seasonal models until the last pos- 
sible moment and then canvass the 
market with all possible speed in 
order to reap the rewards of ori- 
ginality before copies or near- 
copies appear, procurable at lower 
prices because there is no design- 
ing expense to figure in the over- 
head. 

The second outstanding fact that 
impresses the lay appraiser of de- 
sign resources is the multiplicity 
of designs now current in Ameri- 
can industry. This is doubtless 
the logical consequence of the 
brief popularity vouchsafed the 
average design. If normal expec- 
tations for each design allow only 
a fleeting vogue, it is essential that 
there flow to the fickle public a 
continuous succession of fresh de- 
signs. That is why progressive 
manufacturers in the design-de- 
pendent lines are staffed with pro- 
fessional designers who are paid 
salaries upward from $75 per week 
on yearly contracts. 


Keeping Ahead of the Pirates 


As for maintenance of the flow 
of design—life blood of human ap- 
peal in industry—Clement J. Dris- 
coll, secretary of the American 
Lace Manufacturers’ Association, 
recently stated that thirty lace 
manufacturers in the United 
States produce from 500 to 1,000 
patterns a year. An official of the 
Association of Embroidery Manu- 
facturers has observed that in his 
industry concerns with a turnover 
of only $150,000 to $200,000 pro- 
duce thousands of patterns a year. 

In contrast to the design-sur- 
feited industries, where the turn- 
over on an individual design may 
fall as low as $75 or $100, there is 
the situation in lines such as flat 
silver and pottery products where 
enduring favorites in “open stock” 
patterns enjoy unflagging sale for 
years on end. 

Feverish haste to keep ahead of 
design pirates by producing a rapid 
succession of novelties is apt to 





take its toll of industry if left un- 
restrained. For one thing, design 
production at high tension and un- 
der the lash of diversification is 
not conducive to the highest stand- 
ards of artistic endeavor. For an- 
other, a policy that contemplates 
every design as a transient invokes 
temptation to curtail expenditure 
upon each new candidate, allowing 
to each successive entrant only so 
much of novelty and originality as 
will allow it to pass muster.as a 
fresh model or advanced style. 


Modern Triumphs of Design 


The latest miracle of original de- 
sign as an asset of American indus- 
try is to be found in the contribu- 
tion by the designers’ art to that 
trend in packaging which has rev- 
olutionized commodity distribu- 
tion. The service has been two- 
fold. The spirit of design has given 
form to containers the function of 
which had been foreseen only in 
the vaguest of dreams. As a case 
in point, consider the example of 
the individual tea packet, tea bag, 
or tea ball, which has recently up- 
set all the traditions of tea dis- 
tribution at retail. Resource in the 
art of design has not only made 
available a measuring or parceling 
vehicle that automatically assures 
scientific brewing of tea but has 
made it possible for a number of 
commercial houses to cater to 
competition, each bidding for at- 
tention by means of a tea pouch of 
distinctive and distinguishing de- 
sign. 

No less constructive for the 
cause of commerce is the boon 
conferred by the redesigning of 
what might be termed standard 
commodity containers of various 
classes, standard in the sense that 
they have long been familiar in 
their elemental form. In some in- 
stances the redesigning has been 
strictly utilitarian in objective. 
Shipping cases have been rede- 
signed so as to lessen the break- 
age or damage to the goods in 
transit or as a means of economiz- 
ing space and packing material. 
Household furnishings and appli- 
ances have yielded to new ideals 
in design, plotted for accommoda- 
tion to the conditions of modern 
apartment houses. 

Of the latter-day triumphs of 
design, one of the foremost, com- 
mercially speaking, is that which 
has transformed  single-purpose 
and, mayhap, common-place con- 
tainers into double-purpose recep- 
tacles that in many instances have 
genuine aesthetic value. Even in 


its more commonplace aspects— 
say, the adaptation of a cracker 
box of tin to everyday service in 
kitchen or pantry—this particular 
dexterity in design has served as 
a business stimulant. 


More spec- 
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tacular have been the achieve- 
ments of the designers that have 
enabled the carriers of commerce 
to penetrate the most intimate and 
select environment. Apt illustra- 
tions are afforded by the confec- 
tionery packages that are treas- 
ured long after the original con- 
tents have disappeared and by the 
versatile containers that, having 
conveyed toilet articles, retain 
permanently their places on the 
dressing table, qualifying all the 
while as diplomatic but insistent 
suggesters of repeat orders. 

No less impartial a witness than 
the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has testified that good de- 
sign and the promotion of indus- 
trial art are absolutely necessary 
to enable the United States to 
hold a foremost place in the 
world’s commerce. This author- 
ity has expressed the opinion that 
in the proportion that industrial 
competition grows keener so must 
the competition of price give way 
to the competition of appearance— 
the contest between goods made 
attractive through superiority of 
design. 

Graphic portrayal of the impor- 
tance of designs as assets in indus- 
try is afforded by a table recently 
compiled showing the percentages 
by which the value of raw mate- 
rials in various commodities are 
increased by skill in designing. 
Clothing, for example, shows an 
increase in value, due to design, 
amounting to 500 per cent.; cera- 
mics, 290 per cent.; cutlery, 200 
per cent.; furniture, 120 per cent.; 
and wall paper, 90 per cent. 


Changes Affect Orders 


Market analysts on the staff of 
the government have recently told 
the writer that they discern direct 
relationship between the progress 
of imitative style designing and 
the spread of the practice of hand- 
to-mouth buying which is one of 
the problems of the hour in 
the business community. Rapid 
changes in styles have the effect 
of making orders smaller. No dis- 
tributor will risk being caught 
with heavy stocks of discontinued 
or obsolete models. 

The opinion prevails that, as 
Congress fortifies business assets 
by affording better protection for 
original designs, style buyers 
overcome their nervousness, be- 
cause design security will make 
for stabilization and prolongation 
of demand for meritorious de- 
signs. At the same time the manu- 
facturer whose design investment 
is assured all its earned dividends 
can afford generous expenditures 
for novelties that are warranted 
where new designs are to be used 
as leaders to stimulate the sale of 
staple lines. 
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This Article Won Second Prize as an Answer to the Question: 


“Which Companies Have the Lowest 


Labor Turnover in America?” 


Why the National Cash Register Company Has Known No Labor Problems 
for More Than Twenty Years, Since John H. Patterson, the 
Founder, Inaugurated Industrial Welfare Movement 


OR an answer to the ques- 
KF tion, “Which companies 

have the lowest labor turn- 
over in America?” it is natural 
first to consider those institutions 
that are notable for the steps 
they have taken to main- 


By Herbert Gay Sisson 


average rate of turnover at the 
Dayton factory for the three- 
year period ending December 31, 
1924, was 28.8 per cent. This with 
an average of 6,662 employees. 
Unlike a number of other com- 


from these causes is not affected 
by the company’s labor policies. 

A fundamental factor in keep- 
ing down labor turnover is ability 
to provide steady work. In this 
the National Cash Register Com- 








tain the best relationships 
with their employees. 
Having been employed for 
eight years by a company 
that was the pioneer in in- 
dustrial welfare work in 
this country, and in a plant 
often referred to as “the 
world’s model factory,” 
the writer feels that he is 
in a position to shed more 
than a little light on the 
subject. This institution is 
The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

A labor problem is an 
unknown quantity with 
this company, and has been 
for more than twenty 
years. It was at that time 
that the late John H. Pat- 
terson, founder of the com- 
pany, inaugurated the in- 
dustrial welfare move- 
ment, which has revolu- 
tionized working  condi- 
tions, not alone in the Day- 
ton industry, but through- 
out the nation. Welfare 
work, as Mr. Patterson 
conceived it, is not patern- 
alism; it is merely justice 
and fairness. He recog- 
nized the fact that an em- 
ployee is entitled to a good 
environment, a happy 
home, and incentive to ad- 
vance; and that given 
these things he will pro- 
duce more and better 








These Three Things 
Workers Want 


EADING of many letters en- 
tered in Forbes Labor Turn- 
over Contest yields the thought 
that, stripped of details, three es- 
sentials stand out. They are: 1 
— Contentment; 2 — Opportu- 
nity; 3—Security. 

Everything that is done to im- 
prove the worker’s  environ- 
ment, earnings, consciousness of 
square treatment, makes for 
present satisfaction—a contented 
worker. Everything that is done 
to bring out the best that is in 
him, to assure him that his am- 
bitions will find an open road to 
advancement, encourages him to 
stick and strive for opportunities 
that lie ahead. Everything that 
is done to keep him regularly 
employed, to assure him that his 
job will.provide a livelihood to- 
day, to-morrow—as long as he 
does his part—everything that 
provides for his future, brings a 
sense of security that he will not 
lightly forsake. 











work. Under the direction 





of his son and successor, 
Frederick B. Patterson, these 
policies are being scrupulously 
maintained, with the result that 
a remarkable spirit of goodwill 
and co-operation exists throughout 
the organization. 

Records of the company’s per- 
sonnel department show that the 


pany has been notably suc- 
cessful, due to careful 
anticipation of needs of the 
future and to broad-gauged 
and effective sales policies. 
A future demands depart- 
ment continually studies 
the market to learn what 
improvements in the 
product may be desirable, 
and a corps of inventors is 
constantly employed to 
supply these improvements 
and provide new machines 
to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

The company’s selling 
organization in the United 
States and Canada is 
undergoing steady expan- 
sion and now numbers 
more than 2,000. All sales- 
men have guaranteed ter- 
ritories. Quotas are al- 
lotted to each in accord- 
ance with the merchant 
population of the district. 
Liberal prizes are offered 
for sales in excess of 
quotas, and all who secure 
their quotas in any given 
year become members of 
that year’s “Hundred Per 
Cent. Club,” and attend 
an elaborate convention at 
the company’s expense. 

The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company was the 
first large concern to con- 
duct sales schools. All 
new salesmen go through 
a six weeks’ course of in- 
tensive training, studying 
the needs of the market 


panies, the National Cash Register 
Company includes in its turnover 
all cases where connections with 
the organization are actually 


severed. Exceptions are not made 
for deaths, reduction in force, or 
women employees who leave to 
be married—although 


turnover 


and how the company’s product 
is adapted to those needs. Service 
to the user is a point strongly 
emphasized in this training. 

As a result of these sales poli- 
cies, during the last five years the 
average monthly business of‘ the 

(Continued on page 458) 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The Government is to give up “trust busting,” 
Washington newspaper despatches say. But whether 
or not we will witness more attacks on corporations 
will depend quite as much upon business leaders as 
upon political leaders. Where is 


GOVERNMENT A 

TO STOP the business man who will dare 
“TRUST to say that n ne anti-tru 
BUSTING” y ot one a trust 


action has been justified? Un- 
fortunately, too many Sherman law suits have been 
justified. It is cheering to learn, however, that the 
Government desires to drop such activities—if busi- 
ness will let it. Will business let it? 

Is there not danger that the cement and flooring 
decisions may encourage in certain industries con- 
certed action liable to arouse resentment and to com- 
pel the authorities to step in? President Coolidge 
is frankly friendly to business. But if he should be 
compelled to reach the conclusion that his friendli- 
ness has been undeserved, has been misplaced, is 
he not so constituted that he would act with mer- 
ciless determination? Is it too much to hope that 
all responsible men of affairs will grasp the real in- 
wardness of the situation and will conduct their 
activities with the utmost circumspection? 

Business, in short, has been presented with a price- 
less opportunity. Will it be big enough, broad 
enough, farseeing enough to grasp it and adopt it? 


* * * 


Two things it pays to curb: Diet and debt. 


* *« * 


Our Rockefellers, Carnegies, Fricks, Vanderbilts, 


Goulds, Hills, Harrimans, Astors, Eastmans, Still- 
mans, Pullmans, Fields, can bequeath enormous 


fortunes, but they cannot bequeath brains. Not one 
Napoleonic son has sprung from 


IG MEN , 

po Mn these Titans, not one son who 
BEQUEATH is doing gigantic things in the 
BRAINS 


world of finance, railroading or 
business. And news comes from Germany that the 
many-columned monument spectacularly erected by 
Hugo Stinnes, the German Colossus, is_ tottering, 
with no son fit to hold it together. 

To-day 90 per cent. of the biggest jobs in America 
are filled by first-generation leaders. Such are Ford, 
Gary, Thayer, Schwab, Grace, Edison, White, Wilson, 
Sloan, Willys, Durant, Nash, Young, Swope, Far- 
rell, Tripp, Crowley, Willard, Gary, O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen, Baker, Dillon, Mitchell, Sabin, Wiggin, La- 
mont, Carry, Doherty, to name only a few. 

Is there not encouragement in this for the millions 
of earnest, diligent, ambitious American workers who 
are studying, striving, sweating to reach the top? 
Does it not mean that brains, not birth, not money, win? 

May it not be, after all, that Providence is no fool? 


Several business magnates past middle-age have 
told me lately, in boastful tones, “I haven’t taken a 
vacation in many years.” One rich man of large 
affairs confessed to me, on the other hand, that he 
was ashamed to have the fact 


HOW MUCH 
WORK? made known that he hadn’t left 
— his business for twelve years; 


when a companion let the truth 
slip out in my presence, the man hastened to make 
explanations and apologies. “I wouldn’t for the 
world,” he added, “have you print that statement, 
for people would conclude that I must be nothing 
but a money-chaser.” 

Which attitude do you admire? 

Frankly, I feel that the man well on in years who 
has attained an enviable position in the world is fool- 
ish if he never takes a holiday. Life does not con- 
sist, should not consist, wholly of work. Does not 
the successful man of mature years owe it to his 
wife, his family, his friends and himself to indulge 
occasionally in relaxation, in recreation, in playing, 
in pleasure? 

During the first half of one’s lifetime it may be 
better to err on the side of too much work than too 
much play; but in the second half of life, when an 
ample competency has been earned, is it not rather 
a vice than a virtue to give no thought to anything 
but work? I have known, and you doubtless have 
known, wealthy men who kept their nose to the 
grindstone year after year on the plea that by and 
by they would give up business and start to enjoy 
life, but who, when they did finally retire, found that 
they had lost completely the capacity for enjoying 
leisure. 

I have reached the conclusion that a busy man 
should, at least after he reaches middle-age, take a 
rational amount of leisure and pleasure as he goes 
along and not wait until he has one foot in the grave. 

, * * * 

“About right” ts always wrong. 

; * * * 

Because the general price level declined before the 
end of the first quarter of this year, the deduction 
made by many was that the downward movement 
would become more pronounced during the year. In 
my opinion business men should 


DON’T , 
COUNT ON conduct the most careful inves- 
LOWER tigation and analysis before 
PRICES 


formulating plans based on the 
assumption that substantially lower prices will rule 
Do not forget that prices moved upwards during 
hand-to-mouth buying. What would occur pricewise 
should conditions stimulate forward-buying? 

Take into the reckoning that inventories through- 
out the country are light, that the full effect of greater 
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prosperity in grain-growing States has not yet made 
itself felt, that there is every prospect of labor be- 
ing well employed at wages representing very high 
purchasing power, that money rates have been ab- 
normally low for a long period, that non-building of 
railroads during the last decade must sooner or later 
bring traffic congestion, that such basic materials as 
iron and copper and sugar cannot forever remain on 
unremunerative price levels, that overproduction 
of oil will not last indefinitely and that it is not in 
the nature of the American people to exercise cau- 
tion and conservatism for any great length of time. 

Of course, lower taxes should ease the cost of liv- 
ing; if the cotton crop proves as ample as in the fore- 
cast, textile prices may decline; Europe may be able 
to increase materially her exports into the United 
States; building wages and costs, as well as rents, 
may sag; and money rates may not become firmer 
for months. 

My own opinion is that the general price level is 
unlikely to decline appreciably during the rest of 
1925, and that, in fact, there is more possibility of 
an advance when Fall activities set in. 

* *« * 


Past performances count; but not so much as to-day's 

and to-morrow’s. 
+. 

Leaders in the electric light and power industry 
are enthusiastic, resolute, ambitious; but they urge 
caution in one direction, namely, the forcing of 
utility securities up to heights not warranted by earn- 


ings. Certain recent ongoings, 
ELECTRIC h at a d 
LEADERS they emphasize, are calculated to 
HOPEFUL give the public a false impression 
BUT— 


of the profits being earned, and 
calculated, moreover, to stir regulatory bodies into 
action unwarranted by the hard facts. That specu- 
lation in some issues has been overdone cannot be 
questioned. Yet it is not astonishing that electric and 
utility securities should attract investors of a specla- 
tive twist of mind in view of the good fortune that 
has befallen. stockholders in General Electric and 
numbers of utility companies. 

Having just crossed the United States to attend 
the National Electric Light Association convention 
at San Francisco, I feel more strongly than ever that 
two great, almost limitless, fields for electric develop- 
ment are the farm and the home. Electricity, I verily 
believe, will do more than any other agency to raise the 
status, the attractiveness, the popularity and the 
profit of farming and farm life. Difficult indeed is 
it, after riding day after day through agricultural 
states, to rein one’s imagination when visioning the 
future. More perplexing problems than the problem 
of transmitting current without fatal loss of power 
have been overcome by resourceful American brains 
during the last twenty years. Are we not justified 
in looking for far more wonderful achievements 
within the next twenty years? 

* * * 


Duty is our best friend. 
* * * 


Put your heart into your work and your work will put 
heart into you. 
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When you go to wash your hands you sometimes 
turn on both taps to find out which is hot and which 
is cold. At first both may be exactly the same. But 
soon the water from one begins to become warmer 
and by and by comes out red- 


WHICH 

TAP hot. The contrast between the 

ARE YOU i 

Like? two then is very great. Many 
people, including many em- 


ployees and many employers, are like water taps: 
you can’t tell right away how they are going to turn 
out. Two young men may enter an organization 
equally equipped in the matter of health and educa- 
tion. At the start their employer notes little or no 
difference between them. After a while, however, 
one begins to show more enthusiasm, more ability, 
more aptitude than the other. As time passes, the 
difference between them becomes as great as the 
difference between hot and cold water. 

In the one case the young man has been exerting 
himself to the utmost both at work and by study 
during his own time to fit himself for more important 
tasks and responsibilities. There burns in him ambi- 
tion to qualify for advancement. In the other case, 
the young man has no white-heat enthusiasm, no 
unquenchable determination to get on. He fritters 
away his evenings. Towards his work he is stone- 
cold. . 

Which tap are you like? 


ae 


Are you a Slate-cleaner or a clutterer? 
* * * 


Press conscientiously towards a worthy destination and 
you will garner all the distinction that ts good for you. 
<-> 
Habits grow from cobwebs to cables. 
x * x 
Why railway workers or any other group of work- 
ers should want Government ownership isn’t easy to 
fathom. The Government is far from being an ideal 
employer. The writer receives many letters from 
Government employees complain- 


GOVERNMENT : ; 

FAR FROM ing of their. treatment. Seven- 
AN IDEAL day labor is among the evils 
EMPLOYER 


charged to the Government. As 
a general rule, Government pay is not high. Men 
holding the more important positions are grossly un- 
derpaid by Uncle Sam. Numbers of those drawing 
from $4,000 to $6,000 a year would be paid from $10,- 
000 to $25,000 for doing equally responsible work 
for private employers. 

Another thing. Among the few Government em- 
ployees I know personally at Washington there al- 
ways is a feeling of more or less uncertainty. Every 
now and again they are upset by rumors of impend- 
ing dismissals. They talk as if they would be deadly 
afriid to have to face the world to find another job. 
Also, their talk often is of cliques, of favoritism, of 
petty politics, of nepotism. 

No. Working for the Government may have been 
alluring in the days when opportunities and rewards 
in other fields were limited, but it should have little 
appeal to the American youth ambitious to make his 
way in the world. 
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Better railroad rates or more receiverships. That 
is the question confronting the Northwestern States 
—and radical Senators. Demagogues cannot wreck 
railroads and at the same time satisfy their consti- 
tuents owning railroad securi- 


BETTER ‘ ; ; ; 
RATES ties. One thing demagogic polli- 
OR MORE ticians are destined to learn is 
TROUBLE? 


that every year sees more and 
more of their constituents joining the ranks of in- 


vestors in corporation securities, and that, conse- 
quently, corporation-wrecking is becoming less 
popular. 


So far as the layman can judge, the St. Paul needed 
more favorable rates to enable it to live. There may 
or may not have been extravagance and mismanage- 
ent in the distant past, but all authorities agree that 
the present management has been efficient, as it 
doubtless has been honest. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in common with the Federal Trade 
Commission, has failed to live up to the legislation 
governing it. The Transportation Act of 1920 called 
for the granting of rates sufficient to enable well- 
managed railroads to earn 534 per cent. on their in- 
vestment. Not once have the railroads been able to 
earn such a return. The St. Paul tragedy should not 
be without salutary effect upon our Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners. 

As a rule, the more promptly railroad receiverships 
are lifted, the better. In the case of the St. Paul, the 
plea is made by objectors to the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan that nothing definite be put through until 
opportunity has been afforded the I. C. C. to render 
a decision on the rate investigation now under way. 
Giving bonds to the preferred stockholders who pay 
an assessment of $28 per share and to common 
stockholders who pay $32 a share is represented by 
the bankers as being extremely fair. But the sad 
truth is that the very stockholders who could least 
afford to lose their savings will be the ones unable 
to meet any such levy unless given counsel and as- 
sistance. Cannot something be done for the un- 
fortunates who find themselves in this position? It 
doesn’t seem right that they should be entirely frozen 
out of the reorganized St. Paul. 

* * * 


By the time this reaches readers I shall have 
started on a tour of the United States. I plan to 
travel all the way across the continent, to visit the 
principal cities on the Pacific Coast from Seattle 


“FORBES” down to Los Angeles, then 
EDITOR swing down to Texas and travel 
TO TOUR across the South to Atlanta, 
THE U. S. 


thence Northwards. I shall at- 
tend the largest business convention of the year, that 
ot the National Electric Light Association, at San- 
Francisco, and also the important annual convention 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, at Seattle. 
A tour through the continent, with frequent meet- 
ings and conversations with all classes and condi- 
tions of citizens, is an excellent tonic. New Yorkers, 
particularly those closely identified with Wall Street, 
need such an experience to keep their perspective 
right. New York, and especially Wall Street, is ad- 
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dicted to going to extremes. The rest of the country 
usually moves along on a more even keel, neither 
rising to crazy heights of optimism nor sinking to 
unreasonable depths of gloom. 

I have been accused lately of being unjustifiedly 
optimistic over conditions and prospects in this 
country. My journeyings may cause me to join the 
ranks of the pessimists. This I promise: I shall de- 
scribe conditions exactly as I find them. 

x * * 

A reader takes issue with what was said here re- 
garding the lesson to be derived from the St. Paul 
failure. We emphasized two points: that the St. 
Paul did not have among its senior executives a noted 


financial expert, such as A. H. 
ST. PAUL ° 
HAD LOTS Harris of the New York Cen- 
OF BANKERS, tral; and that the law forbid- 
HE SAYS 


ding a road’s bankers to have a 
partner on the directorate had drawbacks. The 
reader writes: 

“I would call your attention to the fact that M. 
N. Buckner is a banker and director of the St. Paul; 
Donald G. Geddes can scarcely be considered any- 
thing but a banker; Edward S. Harkness certainly 
can be considered a financier; Samuel McRoberts 
is certainly a banker; and all these gentlemen are 
supposed to be financiers of the first order. In fact, 
the directorate of the St. Paul is supposed to be more 
representative of financial experience and ability 
than the majority of roads.” 

Yes, but the fact remains that the bankers most 
interested in the destinies of a road cannot sit on the 
board. Bankers having no special financial interest in 
a company are little likely to take more interest in 
its affairs than other directors. The law keeps off 
the board the very bankers who have most at stake. 

The other recommendation we made, that every 
important railroad should select a real financial 
authority as head of its financial department, still 
stands. Such an executive would be able to hold his 
own in dealings with “Wall Street” or other bankers. 
* * * 


The optimistic views expressed of late by the 
writer have been condemned, sometimes tartly, even 
bitterly, by certain readers. More than one reader 
has even doubted the sincerity of our analyses and 
forecasts. Instead of arguing as 


CALLS OUR . 
BUSINESS to the soundness of our business 
FORECASTS views, perhaps it will be less im- 
CORRECT 


modést, after assuring readers 
that we write frankly and sincerely as we feel, to give 
this extract from a letter received from J. E. Davis, 
Buffalo: “For years I have read your writings and 
for the past few years I have kept many of these 
articles, containing your definite predictions, and 
checked them up three to six months from date 
written. The result of this check showed almost 100 
per cent. accuracy in your interpretation of future 
conditions. Taking a fling at your good faith in the 
face of such a record is certainly beyond compre- 
hension, but I sincerely feel that the great majority 
of your readers have faith in your honesty and in- 
tegrity....” 
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(Continued from page 453) 
company has more than tripled. 
For twenty-one consecutive 
months this organization broke 
all previous sales records. In the 
industrial depression of 1921, when 
many industries were working 
part time or not at all, the fac- 
tory smokestack was kept steadi- 
ly smoking. Instead of letting 
down, the selling force was aug- 
mented and put forth extra effort. 
Instead of joining in the pessimis- 
tic chorus, optimism was preached 
persistently to the employees, the 
selling forces, and the trade. 

Daily bulletins showing the 
progress of sales are posted in 
every factory department, and 
are read with keen interest. This 
helps to establish confidence and 
optimism in the minds of em- 


ployees. 
Almost immediately upon its 
inception, forty-one years ago, 


the company entered the export 
trade. Its foreign business suf- 
fered, of course, from the war; 
but is now surpassing pre-war 
proportions. Workers take pride 


in knowing that they are engaged | 


in making products used in every 
corner of the civilized world. 

It is not enough, however, to 
provide steady work. An employee 
can not put his heart into the task 
unless he feels he is deriving 
benefit from it. The welfare 
policies of the National Cash 
Register Company, probably more 
than anything else, have been 
responsible for its low turnover. 
As John H. Patterson often said, 
welfare work benefits employees 
in five ways: 


1.—Physically, 
2.—Mentally, 
3.—Morally, 
4.—Socially, 
5.—Financially. 


Ideal Working Conditions 


Physically, N. C. R. employees 
have most healthful working con- 
ditions. Throughout the twenty- 
four modern buildings there is the 
maximum of fresh air and sun- 
light. Four-fifths of the wall 
space is of glass. It was the Na- 
tional Cash Register 
that. erected the first “big- 
window” factory building—against 
the advice of noted architects of 
the day who argued that walls 
containing so much glass would 
not stand. Ventilation is modern 
and efficient, and in departments 
where work causes dust there are 


special exhaust systems to remove 


it. The utmost attention is paid 
to safety. 

A completely equipped emer- 
gency hospital is maintained, with 
two doctors and a staff of nurses 
in daily attendance. There is also 


Company 


a treatment room and a dental 
dispensary, where employees may 
have their teeth cleaned and ex- 
amined free, and temporary re- 
lief afforded when needed. A 
visiting nurse calls at homes of 
employees who are ill, and gives 
nursing aid and counsel. 

Four clean, airy, well-lighted 
dining rooms are provided, where 
a hot, wholesome lunch is served 
daily at less than cost. Food and 
water used are carefully tested in 
the company’s research labora- 
tories. Employees are encouraged 
and aided in carrying on various 
athletic sports, such as baseball, 
basket ball, trap-shooting, bowl- 
ing, and tennis. 

Women employees are given a 
recess morning and afternoon. 
In departments where they are 
employed, comfortable rest rooms 
are provided. A stock of umbrel- 
las and overshoes is maintained 
and loaned to them when sudden 
rains occur. This umbrella priv- 
ilege is also extended to male em- 
ployees. 


An “Industrial University” 


So much attention has been 
paid to the mental development 
of employees that the factory is 
often referred to as an “industrial 
university.” Perhaps the most 
interesting building in the group 
is the N. C. R. Schoolhouse, whose 
facade is like that of a Greek 
temple. it has an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 2,300, with 
a stage capable of accommodating 
the largest theatrical productions 
on the road, and one of the finest 
pipe-organs in the country. Here 
sales conventions and employees’ 
meetings are held, and illustrated 
lectures are given to visitors to 
the factory. Often employees are 
called to the Schoolhouse in the 
midst of the day’s work to hear 
some noted speaker who has hap- 
pened to visit the plant. On such 
occasions, workers always receive 
full pay for their time. A noon- 
hour entertainment consisting of 
clean motion pictures and good 
music is provided daily. Once a 
month throughout the Fall, Win- 
ter, and Spring a Sunday after- 
noon concert is given by the com- 
pany, to which the public is in- 
vited. Programs consist of organ 
recitals and other forms of music. 

The company maintains each 
Winter free Owl Classes to help 
employees increase their efficien- 
cy and prepare them for promo- 
tion. Fifteen different courses 
are offered, including such topics 
as salesmanship, shop mathema- 
tics, tool designing, and women’s 
classes in home economics, dress- 
making, and the like. Early in 
April, at the twenty-second an- 
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nual Owl Class commencement, 
683 employees were graduated 
from the 1924-25 classes. 

On the first floor of the main 
building is a spacious library, 
containing more than 7,000 se- 
lected books and files of current 
magazines and newspapers. On its 
shelves are books pertaining to 
all trades employed at the plant, 
and in addition standard works in 
history, biography, poetry, and 
fiction. Employees may borrow 
books at any time, and the library 
affords an attractive reading room 
during the noon hour. 

As to the moral and _ social 
benefits the company affords its 
employees, there is first the salu- 
tary effect of a beautiful, clean, 
artistic environment. One of the 
first steps taken in N. C. R. wel- 
fare work was the application of 
landscape gardening principles to 
the grounds. In whatever direc- 
tion an employee may look, he 
sees well-kept lawns, neatly- 
trimmed shrubbery, and trees. 
The company did not stop at 
beautifying its own premises; it 
carried on a campaign for better- 
kept homes in the community. By 
giving illustrated lectures and 
offering prizes for the best-ap- 
pearing lawns, back yards and 
gardens, an appreciation of neat- 
ness and beauty was inculcated 
which has revolutionized the com- 
munity and increased property 
values 1,000 per cent. In the early 
days it was hard to keep skilled 
workmen because they were not 
content to live in the squalid sec- 
tion of the city where the fac- 
tory was located. That condition 
has been met and conquered, and 
the company has proved by its ex- 
perience that better homes make 
for satisfied workmen. 


Weekly Meetings for Children 


Every Saturday morning the N. 
C. R. Schoolhouse is thrown open 
to the children of the city, and 
an educational and entertaining 
program is given. These meetings 
are attended each week by from 
three to four thousand children. 
It is necessary to repeat each pro- 
gram one or two times to permit 
all of them to see it. Children of 
all races and creeds, from all parts 
of the city and suburban commu- 
nities attend. In addition to the 
entertainment, they are given a 
treat for their stomachs’ sake. 
Aside from these programs 4 
“picture show” is a rare event in 
the lives of a number of these 
children who come from the poor- 
er homes in the city. No one could 
“knock” the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company to them! And chil- 


dren grow up quickly, and sooner ° 


(Continued on page 460) 
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Meeting the 
Responsibility of a New 
Age of Transportation 


i with all the opportunity for 
profit in the rapid expansion of 
bus transportation, the farsighted bus 
operator realizes his responsibility in 
hastening its success. 


He knows that the public must be 
made to look on this modern method 
of travel as a safe, prompt, dependable 
service. 


He gives careful consideration to the 
tires that determine to a great degree 
the reputation of his bus service. 


It is natural that bus operators are 
attracted to the U.S. Royal Cord Bus- 
Truck Tire as the ideal tire for their 
particular needs. 


Here is a tire that U.S. Rubber Company 
engineers have developed after years of care- 
ful study of just what bus service demands. 


The Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tire was the 
first pneumatic specifically designed for bus 
service. The first to carry the word “Bus” 
on the tire. 


Through the invention of Latex-treated 
Web Cord, this tire has a construction ad- 
vantage that has established its leadership. 


This construction, patented and owned by 
the U.S. Rubber Company, gives a com- 
bination of strength and flexibility that is 
essential to long-service cushioning in bus 
tires. 


The special adaptation of the famous 
Royal Cord tread affords traction and safety 
that make operation more economical and 
handling more certain. 


Look for buses equipped with U. S. Royal 
Cord Bus-Truck Tires. They have the fa- 
mous Royal Cord White Stripe on the side 
wall—your assurance of safe, dependable 
bus service. 


United States Rubber Company 


eeledemaaeeertenensmeneencanacntiiiond 


Getting at the Real Facts 


In order to have a complete understanding of all 
the facts concerning bus operation, the United 
States Rubber Company maintains groups of tire 
experts in every part of the country. They are 
making a day-to-day study of bus operation in 
their respective localities. Their reports are the 
basis on which information is made available to 
bus operators to help them get the best service 
from their tire equipment. 


~~ GD - 


These Graham Brothers Buses, operated by the Texas 
Electric Railway Co., are fully equipped with U. S. 
Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires. 
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UNITED STATES BUS-TRUCK TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES | 


Mention of “Forbes” imsures good service 
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Garden plots are provided free 
to eighty boys and forty girls of 
the neighborhood annually, and 
prizes are awarded for the best 
results. The children are incor- 
porated, market their own produce, 
and declare dividends. 

Financially, the company offers 
employees the highest prevailing 
wages for the class of work in 
‘which they are engaged, and in 
addition it has a_ profit-sharing 
flan believed to be the. most 
liberal in America. All who have 
been employed for thirty days or 
longer share in the earnings. 
Profits are determined by an out- 
side firm of accountants. From 
these profits the company deducts 
an amount equal to 6 per cent. on 


the money invested—excluding 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
patents and goodwill. A further 


deduction equal to 4 per cent. on 
the amount invested is placed in 
a sinking fund to protect the busi- 
ness. The remaining profits are then 
divided fifty-fifty between the com- 
pany and the employees ; the company 
using its share for buying addi- 
tional land, new buildings, new 
machinery, new tools, and pro- 
moting the foreign business. The 
amount distributed among the 
employees in 1924 was $1,490,- 
711.26. 


Cash Prizes for Suggestions 


Regarding the profit-sharing 
plan, President Patterson recent- 
ly made the following statement: 

“Our plan has been carried out 
for several years and | am con- 
vinced of its justice and value. | 
believe in sharing profits with 
those who help to make them. 
Profit-sharing makes employees 
realize that they are partners in 
the business; and this results in 
reduced labor turnover, closer co- 
operation, increased production, 
decreased waste of material, time, 
and labor, and other benefits.” 

Financial incentive is also pro- 
vided through a suggestion sys- 
tem. Biennial contests are held 
for the most valuable suggestions 
contributed by employees in the 
rank and file of the organization. 
Cash prizes are given to the win- 
ners. This practice has been car- 
ried on for approximately thirty 
years and has resulted in many 
valuable improvements to the 
product and to methods of manu- 
facture. 

“An institution is. but the 
lengthened shadow of a man,” 
wrote Emerson. The National 
Cash Register Company is pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the men who 
have been and now are directing 
its policies and operations. Its 
founder was one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the industrial world 
of his day. Not only was he the 


pioneer in industrial welfare work, 
but also a genius in advertising 
and in the science of management, 
and a practical, public-spirited 
citizen of his city, his state, his 
nation, and the world. 

Frederick B. Patterson began 
his career with the company in 
1910, in the humble capacity of 
foundryman’s helper; later going 
through various other departments 
in the factory and offices. He 
mastered the details of the busi- 
ness and familiarized himself with 
the workings of the company from 
the ground up. While always 
active in directing the business, 
he finds time, as did his father, 
to play a leading part in promoting 
the welfare of his community. 

J. H. Barringer, the dynamic 
general manager, rose from the 
position of file clerk to the first 
vice-presidency in the remarkably 
short period of ten years. He is 
known throughout the country as 
one of the most forceful execu- 
tives in the business world. Prac- 
tically all of the men in high 
managerial positions have worked 
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up from lowly beginnings. Charles 
E. Steffey, general sales manager, 
began thirty years ago as a mes- 
senger boy. At about the same 
time, Wm. Hartman, now super- 
intendent, was working on a bench 
as an assembler’s helper. These 
and other examples provide strong 
incentive to the younger men in 
the business. 

To sum up: The National Cash 
Register Company keeps down 
labor turnover by careful anticj- 
pation of future demands; by 
vigorous and liberal sales policies; 
and by welfare activities that 
benefit employees physically, men- 
tally, morally, socially, and finan- 
cially—in other words, by fore- 
sight, energy, and the principle of 
the square deal. And its manag- 
ing officials are such as to insure 
the perpetuation of the policies 
which have eliminated discord and 
strife within the organzation for 
more than twenty years, and which 
have made the N. C. R., as Bishop 
James E. Freeman recently 
phrased it, “an Exhibit ‘A’ of the 
ideal industry.” 








Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 
(Continued from page 443) 


London, I have no doubt. They 
never have spasms and kill their 
wives, not they. They know that 
there is nothing safer in business 
than taking another man’s risk. 
They know that 95 per cent. of 
men’s fears are all moonshine. 

So, if you are crossing a busy 
street, you can take as your rule 
—“SaFEeTy First’; but if you are 
building up a business, you had 
better throw “Sarety First” into 
the dustbin. 

Often, you may be afraid. But 
suppose you are; that is no reason 
for suicide. You must say to 
yourself—“I’m_ afraid, but I'll 
stick.” Then stand fast, even 
though you shiver your teeth out. 

Face your fears. Walk towards 
them. And you'll be surprised to 
see how small and weak they are. 

Do what you’re afraid to do. 

Be brave enough to buy in a 
slump. Be brave enough to sell in 


a boom. And you'll have to hire a- 


taxi to take your profits home. 

If you are in trouble, always ask, 
“What is the worst that can hap- 
pen?” You'll usually find that the 
worst is not so terrible. 

“Ah, but,” says a frightened 
man, “it might be Death.” Well, 
what then? Since when did Death 
become more important than 
character and self-control? 

If it is really Death that 
threatens you, if the curtain is 
about to ring down on the little 


drama of your life, for Heaven's 
sake have a Grand Finale. Don’t 
let the curtain go down on a suicide 
or a coward. 

Courage! It is the rarest and 
most precious of all our real pos- 
sessions. It is not taught in schools 
nor in churches. Every man must 
learn it for himself. 

Danger is a tonic. It is a neces- 
sity of the inner life. You can 
never learn to be a good loser 
until you lose. 

So, here are unanswerable rea- 
sons why you should adopt this 
Tip as one of the rules of your life 
—GET RID OF FEAR. NO ONE CAN 
HURT YOU IF YOU ARE TRUE TO 
YOURSELF. 





A Good Bulletin 


ERE is a Lever Bros. Bul- 
letin: 

Every worker should remember 
that our products have to be sold 
in the open market, against -com- 
petition, and that volume of sales 
is largely determined by quality 
and reasonable prices. 

Quality is, therefore, the first 
essential in all our work, and the 
excellence of the finished product 
is built up on the quality put into 
every little detail by every em- 
ployee. 

A reasonable price depends on 
the speed and accuracy with which 
we can think and act, and upon 
the most careful economy in time 
and materials. 

Carelessness and‘ waste should 
not be known among us. 
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It is part of the busi- 
ness of electricity to 
make homes brighter, 
safer and more livable. 













Electrical engineers are at 
the service of every manu- 
facturer who seeks larger 











production with lower costs. 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


—a great achievement 





This monogram is on all 
sorts of electrical equip- 
ment, large and small— 
the big generators that 
produce electricity, the 
lamps that banish dark- 
ness, and the motors 
which do the hard and 
tiresome tasks of life. 
You can rely upon the 
letters G-E. They are a 
Symboy of service, wher- 
ever -lectricity 1s used. 


— ~ 


HE CHANCES are you have 

not visited your electric light 
and power company. You may 
not even know where it is. 


But a great achievement has 
been going on inside its walls. 


Old machinery has been taken 


out, new machinery installed. In 


years when the cost of most 
commodities has risen, the cost 
of electricity has been kept down. 
It is lower now than before the 
war. 


This means lower manufactur- 
ing costs for your industries and 
better light for your homes. 


It means that the routine 
tasks of home life can be done 
by inexpensive little motors. 


It means conservation of the 
nation’s coal supply. 


To an industry in which such 
achievements are possible, the 
General Electric Company has 
made many contributions. It 
has built new and improved 
machinery for the electric light 
and power companies; and in 
its research laboratories it has 
developed better lamps and other 
devices by which electricity is 
efficiently used. 


And day by day, progress 
continues. There are still mil- 
lions of homes without electric- 
ity; still many tasks being done 
in factories and homes by human 
hands which electric motors 
ought to do. 


By cooperation on the part 
of all— manufacturer, public util- 
ity company, and public—this 
improvement will go on. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


95-291 
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Better Utility Service Comes 
When Franchise Evil Goes 


Why Public Utilities Break Down—Defects of Short-Term Franchise 
and Benefits of Indeterminate Permit Revealed by Problem of 
“Nocturville” and Its Rip Van Winkle Light Service 


HEN the street railway 
system breaks down it is 
usually the public’s temper 


that gets the hottest. An important 
hanging of somebody—just whom, 
nobody seems to know—is most de- 
voutly wished for. Customarily 
there is some faint notion that the 
management of the company and the 
stockholders and the bondholders 
could furnish some satisfactory po- 
tential corpses. 

And the stockholders and bond- 
holders—what of them? The break- 
down of the utility, in which they 
have invested money, means heavy 
losses to them. Perhaps they, too, 
would like to hang somebody. 

Seldom do the public or investors 
place the blame where it rightly be- 
longs—namely, upon the unstable 
relations, conceived in error, between 
the company and the municipality. 

Twenty-seven years ago, in 1898, 
Massachusetts provided a corrective 
for these relations. But it never has 
been applied in full; and the prob- 
lems which the measure could solve 
drearily continue to irritate the pub- 
lic, arouse political storms about the 
companies, and shake the confidence 
of investors to such an extent that 
in numerous cases companies have 
great difficulty in obtaining funds. 


The “Revocable Franchise” 


The solution of the franchise 
problem was worked out by Charles 
Francis Adams and a committee ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. To-day, while the principles 
have been embodied in franchises all 
over the country, and have resulted 
in the establishment of the public 
utility commissions, only eight states 
have made provision by statute for 
their full application, and only Wis- 
consin fully protects all parties in- 
terested in the franchise—company, 
public, ana investors. 


These principles are broadly 
grouped under the heading: the in- 
determinate permit, sometimes called 
the “revocable franchise.” Despite 
the slowness with which this type of 
franchise has been accepted, it is no 
longer theory, but has been worked 
out successfully in actual practice. 
And where some measure of the 


By William M. Wherry 


remedy has been applied all parties 
have benefited. But in all states ex- 
cept Wisconsin the laws are incom- 
plete, and until the full force of the 
remedy is used public utility condi- 
tions never will be stabilized. 

Years ago franchises were per- 








William M. Wherry 


Is one of the leading public 
utility lawyers in the East. His 
opinions have been quoted ex- 
tensively, and one of his con- 
tributions to legal procedure in 
public utility cases was the first 
workable method of equitably 
determining the fair value of a 
company as the first step in fix- 
ing of fair rates. In this article 
Mr. Wherry touches upon the 
root of trouble in those diffi- 
culties of public utilities which 
are close to the interests of both 
large and small investors. 











petual, and failed to provide for 


‘changes in conditions, particularly 


improvements. The contracts made 
it impossible even to discard obso- 
lete machinery to conform to prog- 
ress. Then came the change to the 
short-term franchise. From extreme 
to extreme. By the short-term 
franchise—suppose it is a twenty- 
year contract—city and company 
seek to anticipate all requirements 
twenty years in advance. This 
never has been done __ success- 
fully. A concrete case will illustrate. 

It was night when I arrived in a 
Western city, which I shall call 
“Nocturville,”. a number of years 


ago. I had been called there by the 
company which controlled the entire 
electric and gas business. Both gas 
and electric franchises were in the 
form of contracts, limited to twenty 
years each. The electrical franchise 
was about to expire, and the city had 
refused to renew it because the ser- 
vice had become so poor that it was 
tired of having that company render 
it. The gas franchise had several 
years to run. 

I no sooner alighted from the 
train than the force of the city’s 
complaint became clear enough. The 
breakdown of the service was com- 
plete. Practically the only illumina- 
tion was by gas and kerosene lamps. 
Here and there a lantern blinked in 
the streets, while the insulation hung 
in festoons from the useless electric 
light wires. 

The morning papers shrieked in- 
dignation—even panic. The service 
had broken down because the com- 
pany had not made repairs. Dark- 
ness. Danger of crime wave. Dan- 
ger of fire. The city should take 
possession of the plant and run it. 


Both Sides to Blame 


I was there to protect innocent in- 
vestors from suffering loss, and the 
first step was to secure an injunc- 
tion to prevent the forcible taking of 
possession of the property upon the 
expiration of the franchise. 

So far, three of the evils of the 
short-term franchise appeared clear- 
ly. The service had fallen down, the 
investor was threatened with serious 
loss, and the whole matter was in- 
volved in politics and bitterness. 

The company explained that, since 
the franchise placed a death-date on 
the business, it had ceased to add 
anything to its investment because 
the property was doomed to become 
valueless. And when the final break- 
down came the company had refused 
to make repairs unless the city would 
extend the franchise. 

Both sides were to blame. The 
public officials had lost sight of the 
fact that the investors were as much 
a part of the public as the service- 
taker, and were equally entitled to 
have their rights protected. This at- 
titude was practically paralleled by 
that of the company’s management. 














Industrys Aid to the Human Race 





K.V. P. is a standard for 
quality on these papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packaging 
dairy, meat, fish, and vegetable prod- 
ucts. The only paper that is and can be 
washed after being manufactured. 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment never 
goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection 
against deterioration and contamina- 
tion. Widely used for bread wrappers, 
and for covering or lining cartons con- 
taining cereals, candies, soap chips, 
tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. It keeps 
quality intact. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers - 
Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. 
Water-marked, Glendale, and Flivver— 
to meet all needs and prices. Ideal for 
letterheads, statements, typewriting, 
etc. Quality Ledger and Writing Paper 
for every requirement. 


Household Essentials 


Shelf and Lining Paper, Household 
Waxed Paper, Household Parchment 
Paper; all are economical, convenient 
and essential in every home. Parchment 
Bond Writing Paper in 24% Ib. and 5-lb. 
packages for school, home and office. 


Industry has its noble moments All is not 
profits and balance sheets. The science of 
industry is mastering ignorance. It is stead- 
ily lengthening the span of human life. 
The deliverance of clean, protected food 
to the American table is of recognized 
paramount importance. 


In this great work, K.V. P. packaging 
is playing its part. Food manufacturers 
everywhere are placing germ proof, sealed- 
tight wholesome food on the consumer's 
table with the aid of K.V. P. If you man- 
ufacture cereals, meat, bread, candy or dairy 
products, our Research Laboratory will 
be pleased to tell you how K.V. P. will 


serve you best. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The management had not only failed 
to meet the obligations specified in 
the company’s contract with the city, 
but also overlooked the fact that they 
were entrusted with the duty of mak- 
ing money for the investors. 

After securing the injunction the 
next step was carefully and impar- 
tially to ascertain the unvarnished 
facts of the case. These brought to 
light one fortunate circumstance, and 
it provided the way out of the diffi- 
culty. Curiously enough, it was the 
gas franchise which provided it. Al- 
though the gas plant was so situated 
that it could obtain coal very cheaply, 
the gas rates were higher (in accord- 
ance with the terms definitely stated 
by the twenty-year franchise) than 
those of companies less favorably lo- 
cated. Small wonder, then, that there 
were very few gas stoves in use in 
“Nocturville.” Coal was cheaper to 
use for cooking. 

The trouble was that there was no 
distinction between the rates for 
cooking and lighting gas. If the pub- 
lic could be induced, by a special rate, 
to use gas for cooking, thus increas- 
ing the sales volume without increas- 
ing the illumination “peak load” at 
night, it would be possible to lower 
the entire gas schedule. And the pos- 
sibility of a lower gas rate was some- 
thing to trade off for an extension 
of the electric franchise. 

Therefore, it was suggested to the 
city officials that the gas schedule be 
reduced and rearranged voluntarily, 
so as to encourage the off-peak load 
of the product and make it possible 
for the housewives to install gas 
stoves. In return for this the city 
was asked to renew the electric fran- 
chise. 


How Peace Was Restored 


The suggestion proved most wel- 
come, and in time both company and 
city agreed to an indeterminate per- 
mit which would be so flexible that 
changes could be made to meet con- 
ditions. The permit would last just 
as long as the company rendered 
proper and good service at reason- 
able rates, based on the fair value of 
the property, or until the city desired 
to revoke the permit upon compen- 
sating the investors in the company 
for the value of their investment. 
To test the performance of the com- 
pany, under its franchise obligations, 
a quasi-public service commission 
was provided for, there being no 
state commission at that time. 

The result was that the electric 
service was immediately restored, and 
the company’s net returns greatly in- 
creased the next year because of bet- 
ter distribution of its loads through 
rearrangement of the electric as well 
as the gas schedule. 

The defects of the short-term 
franchise, and the essentials of the 
indeterminate permit are clearly pre- 
sented by this case. It is an illustra- 


tion by no means uncommon. The 
breakdown of New York’s rapid 
transit facilities, and of public utili- 
ties all over the country at different 
times are but further illustrations of 
the importance of having the rela- 
tions between public utilities and 
municipalities based upon correct 
principles. 


All Parties Protected 


The outstanding feature of the in- 
determinate permit, of course, is that 
it may be revoked at any time the 
company fails to render adequate and 
proper service for a fair, just, and 
reasonable rate. The consequence 
follows that rates and service stand- 
ards must be flexible and fluctuate 
from time to time to meet changes in 
conditions. The rates should be based 
upon the value of the property and 
must give investors a fair return for 
the use of their money. They never 
should be left to negotiation or politi- 
cal expediency. And in order to safe- 
guard the investor and thus reduce 
the hazard of the investment (which 
in turn permits the company to bor- 
row money at a low rate and thus 
hold down its operating cost) two 
provisions are essential. Provision 
must be made for the compensation 
of the investor for the reasonable 
value of his investment at any time 
the municipality elects to take over 
the property. Provision must also be 
made to protect the company from 
competition during the life of the 
permit. 

Experience in Massachusetts, 
where a limited form of the inde- 
terminate permit prevails, is that 
money for public utilities has gen- 
erally been obtained at a lower rate 
than in communities where short- 
term franchises prevail. This is true 
also in Wisconsin. 

If the device of the interminate 
permit is property used, it should re- 
sult in the following advantages: 
good service; up-to-date and efficient 
plant; extensions made to meet re- 
quirements; cheaper financing; more 
economic purchase of machinery, and 
more reasonable rates to the public. 

The question naturally arises: if 
this is so, is it not strange that a 
perfected indeterminate permit has 
not been utilized before now in every 
state? But it must be remembered 
that both the municipalities and the 
companies have long been obsessed 
with the idea that they could fix the 
requirements of a business for years 
and years ahead. The municipalities 
always have wished to tie up public 
utility companies to fixed programs 
of performance, and the companies 
always have feared that investing for 
extensive operations would be fol- 
lowed by losses of their businesses 
through politics. 

The provisions still generally 
omitted in public utility statutes are 
highly important to the investor. 
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‘Ley are the two mentioned above, 
which would safeguard freedom from 
competition and protect the investors 
from having the company’s property 
condemned or taken over by the mu- 
nicipality without adequate compen- 
sation. It is easy to understand why 
the municipalities, themselves, have 
not agitated for such statutes. The 
singular thing is that the companies 
have not done so. They probably will 
wait until some emergency awakens 
them to the need of these safeguards, 

In this connection, it is significant 
that the public utilities of Wisconsin 
and Indiana were very slow about 
surrendering their short-term fran- 
chises and accepting indeterminate 
permits in place of them. This was 
due in Wisconsin, and possibly in 
Indiana, to the fact that the com- 
panies could not surrender existing 
franchises without consent of the 
bondholders or trustees of their 
mortgages. Only recently have open 
mortgages of public utility companies 
been substituted for term mortgages, 
it must be remembered. 

Unfortunately, the indeterminate 
permits finally accepted in Indiana 
fail to protect companies adequately 
against confiscation in the remote 
future. The perfect indeterminate 
permit does give this protection by 
requiring that the investors be reason- 
ably compensated in case the prop- 
erty is ever taken over. 


Many Evils Abolished 


This feature of the indeterminate 
permit has an underlying influence, 
which is almost as important to in- 
vestors as the stability afforded. It 
has been pointed out by one engaged 
in the financing of a large number of 
important utilities that the indetermi- 
nate. permit has a tendency to stop 
agitation for municipal ownership and 
operation. By providing that at any 
time the municipality may buy the 
utility, this type of permit imme- 
diately brings the city face to face 
with the practical problems of owner- 
ship and operation. As a result, 
hasty or unwise decisions are ren- 
dered unlikely ; and as a further con- 
sequence, the fears of investors are 
allayed and money is more easily ob- 
tained with which to keep the utility 
abreast of a growing population. 

The perfected indeterminate per- 
mit also abolishes the evils arising 
from the granting of competing fran- 
chises. Before the permit can be 
issued, it must be shown that the util- 
ity will provide a public convenience 
and meet a necessity. A municipality, 
therefore, must show that another 
company is needed before a competing 
company can enter the field. 

One objection which has been 
raised is that the indeterminate per- 
mit would constantly keep the public 
utility in politics. Quite the opposite 
is the case. “Strike” is a word most 

(Continued on page 468) 
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Equipped To Handle Any Job— 


Large or Small 


When you are in the transfer business, you can never tell what sort of mov- 
ing job you may be called upon to perform. Varieties of merchandise and 
unusual conditions constantly present themselves. But for all-around general 
trucking and transfer work there is no equipment that will more completely 
answer the purpose than Ford trucks and Fordson Tractors. 


An example of what a Fordson can do in an emergency was demonstrated in 
the case of The Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co., Dallas, Texas. 
The company was called upon to.move a complete business of farm machinery 
to new quarters, something like a half mile away. A Fordson tractor with 
trailer equipment was called in and accomplished the work at a cost of 3c 
per hundred weight. 


The Fordson, like other Ford Products, is inexpensive to buy and economi- 
cal to operate. 


Fordson Tractor, *495 f. o. b. Detroit 





JULY 13TH TO 18TH IS FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK 


This week Authorized Ford Dealers everywhere throughout the United States will have on display 
and be prepared to give demonstrations of Ford Trucks with all types of Ford-built bodies. It is 
an exceptional opportunity to learn how Ford equipment can bring a new economy into your 
business. You are invited to take advantage of it. 


SPorad 


CARS - TRUCKS «+ TRACTORS 
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The First Twenty-five Years 
of the “Horseless” Age 
(Continued from page 446) 
whips and whip sockets were 
never missed. The favorable out- 
come of endurance contests pic- 
tured the automobile’s possibili- 
ties, but they did nothing to eli- 
minate the provoking shy. They 
heightened that factor in the 
struggle, for as soon as cross 
country runs were feasible, the 
country horse was encountered 
and he was the greatest sliier of 

his breed. 

Ais shying, proclivities led to 
complications. Back of the 13,- 
000,000 horses in 1900 stood an 
equal number of voters ready to 
legislate against ‘the automobile 
as soon as it showed signs of ex- 
pansion. The balance of legisla- 
tive power, because of that vote, 
rested in their hands. And they 
used it. The speed limit for auto- 
mobiles on country roads was 12 
miles an hour; in cities from 6 
to 8 miles an hour. The horse’s 
speed was unlimited. Parks in big 
cities barred automobiles and in- 
vited the horse. Ferryboats re- 
fused to transport automobiles, 
not so much because they had a 
tendency to blow up, but because 
the _horse owners represented 
more revenue and their horses 
wouldn’t behave while the cars 
were on the same boat with 
them. Constables carried long 
range rifles and punctured flee- 
ing tires. It was a felony in some 
parts for an automobile to ap- 
proach a horse-drawn vehicle with- 
out coming to a dead stop 200 feet 
away and remaining “dead” until 
the driver coaxed his animal past 
the dreadful demon of the road. 
And gasoline, by the way, was 8 
and 10 cents a gallon, but hard to 
get. Blacksmiths serviced cars 
and apologized for charging 25 
cents an hour for their labor. 

Costly Diplomacy 

The 200-foot dead stop law, en- 
acted solely because the horse 
would not stop shying, was a seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of motor 
progress. All manner of devices 
were resorted to by early motor- 
ists to make the best of it. A 
good many of the pioneers car- 
ried a 200-foot tape measure, a 
bottle of dollar rye and a box of 
cigars as part of their regular 
road equipment. When the dis- 
tance was in dispute, as often it 
was, primitive diplomacy was 
called into play. Out came the 
bottle and the cigares and soon all 
hands, including, of course, the 
irate horse driver, were drinking 


out of the same bottle. And that, 
as our elders know, brought 
peace. 


But is was costly diplomacy. 


One old time automobile driver re- 
calls that it took him four days 
to drive from New York City to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and five days to 
make the return trip over the 
same route. His supply of liquor 
and cigars cost more than oil and 
gas, and the time spent treating 
along the road made it impossible 
for him to maintain his schedule 
of travel. A belief arose among 
motorists that instead of curing 
the horse of his shy the country 
gentlemen were intent upon mak- 
ing him shy oftener, encouraging 
fractiousness because it meant an 
occasional taste of city liquor. Then 
farmers took to riding in surreys 
and instead of treating one man 
the motorist had to treat four. The 
procedure was too costly to en- 
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gible. The shy was not eliminat. 
ed from the horse’s make-up; he 
shied all the more. 

Next an intensive research was 
conducted into the psychological 
processes of the horse, and the 
conclusion was reached that he 
was shying because the automo- 
bile made so much noise and emit- 
ted clouds of steam and gas 
smoke. One of the industry’s 
foremost engineers silenced the 
engine, but even that failed mis- 
erably to placate the shying horse, 
It was discovered that, while the 
horse’s senses of sight and hear- 
ing were keen, his sense of smell 
was keener. He smelled automo- 
biles long before he saw or heard 
them. 

More because of fortuitous cir- 

















To-day thoroughbreds are shipped in motor trucks and they seem to like the 
experience. Certainly there is no shying. 


These horses are being carried from race 


track to their stable. 


courage. It was abandoned in 
favor of another plan of action, 
a more general, and less costly, 
effort to placate the horse world. 

A group of manufacturers got 
together and conceived the idea 
of propagandizing the horse king- 
dom and its satellites. The pro- 
paganda took form in a 24-page 
booklet in four colors devoted en- 
tirely to extolling the virtues of 
the horse and pointing to the 
automobile as the modern Atlas 
who would lift the heavy burdens 
from the horse’s shoulders. Its 
pages were illuminated with re- 
productions of Rosa Bonheur’s 
famous horse paintings; it was 
filled with poetry depicting the 
horse in romantic and heroic sta- 
ture. Twenty-five thousand copies 
were printed and distributed 
wherever horse owners congregat- 
ed. In those early days the mod- 
ern system of analyzing literature 
circulation had not been devised; 
therefore, the results were negli- 


cumstance than deliberate plan a 
new method of attack was opened 
up. A bright young man, whose 
identity is a mystery, thought a 
speed contest on a race track be- 
tween a motor car and horse 
would attract a great many ticket 
buyers and incidentally boost the 
merits of a particular make of 
car which had already earned wide 
fame as a racing vehicle. The 
young man probably never 
dreamed that his idea would have 
an important influence upon the 
shy situation. But it did. 

He obtained permission from 
the county fair authorites at the 
Dayton, Ohio, race course to en- 
ter a steam automobile in a race 
between “Cresceus” and “Mike 
the Tramp,” trotter and pacer. On 
August 27, 1903, before 6,000 spec- 
tators, the automobile ran around 
the track abreast of the two horses. 
Betting had been heavy—not 
upon the outcome of the race, but - 
as to whether the horses would 
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5 9f 


of sales 
made by 


ELEPHONE 





DAILY TOLL AND LONG DISTANCE telephone calls into 
- three states sell $2,850,000 worth of products annu- 
ally for a well-known oil company of Pennsylvania. 
Representatives visit the customers at intervals, but 
the telephone brings in the daily flood of orders. Of the 
- firm’s total annual business, 95% is solicited and sold 
by telephone. And while telephone sales are pushed 


in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, long distance calls to Texas 
and Oklahoma points keep the house in touch with market conditions. 


Tue growing use of the long distance tele- 
phone in business is one of the outstanding 
business economies of the last decade. 
Thousands of concerns in hundreds of 
kinds of endeavor are now using telephone 
calls to develop prospects, serve present 
customers, sell goods, collect money and in 
other ways to cut expense. A small tele- 
phone bill is an almost sure sign of neg- 
lected business opportunities. 


What city or state should you call now? 
Long distance communication has been 
built up and extended so gradually that 
some do not realize its magnitude and 
its full value. Long lines connect all 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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exchanges so that the 16,000,000 Beil 
telephones form one universal system, 


- leading from your desk to practically every 


other in the United States and Canada. 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company, upon call, will gladly 
recommend new telephone uses for your 
business. In the meantime, let the tele- 
phone do the same things for you across 
country that it now does in the next block 
or on the other side of town. The tele- 
phone reaches everywhere. It will connect 
you, now, with the man or concern you 
want—whether hundreds or thousands of 
miles away. . Number, please? 
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jump the fence and which one 
would leap first! Betting favored 
leaping. 

There was no trouble. The two 
animals sped round the course ut- 
terly oblivious to the machine. 
Newspapers, recording the event 
next day, paid more attention to 
the fact that the horses did not 
shy than to the result of the race. 
It was a phenomenon, declared the 
writers who witnessed the exhibi- 
tion. Its psychological effect upon 
masses of readers probably did 
more to eliminate the shying 
horse as an obstacle to automotive 
progress than the planned cam- 
paigns of the industry or any 
other single factor. 


A Convincing Demonstration 


It was not a phenomenon, how- 
ever, to the driver of “Cresceus.” 

“Don’t you fellows know that a 
horse is ruled by his driver, if 
he’s a good driver? I know ‘Cres- 
ceus’ well. i’ve driven him in 
every race. When I’m nervous, or 
frightened, why that travels right 
down the reins into the horse’s 
brain and no wonder he gets 
scared. I had no fear ‘Cresceus’ 
would shy and he didn’t, did he? 
All this time you automobile fel- 
lows have been trying to fight 
the shy in the horse when you 
ought to have been fighting the 
shy in the man.” 

There was a lot of sound sense 
in what the driver said. His the- 
ory was strengthened by an event 
in 1909 which further demonstrat- 
ed how completely the shy had 
disappeared. The late Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, who never fully suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the 
motor car, drove a party of 
friends in a tallyho with four-in- 
hand from New York City to New- 
port, Rhode Island. Among these 
rich friends were gentlemen who 
believed so firmly that the horse 
would not shy that they backed 
up the belief by wagering Mr. 
Vanderbilt that his horses would 
not misbehave if an automobile 
were permitted to pace the tally- 
ho. It was arranged. A steam 
automobile accompanied the party 
the entire distance. Horses were 
changed about every thirty-five 
miles. When Mr. Vanderbilt held 
the reins the animals were a bit 
skittish, When the wagering 
friends drove, the horses went on 
calmly, although the motor kept 
abreast of the four-in-hand practi- 
cally the entire distance. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was convinced 
that-the shy was gone, but it 
didn’t lessen his regard for horse 
flesh. Another member of the 
Vanderbilt family, William K., 
was one of the automobile’s most 
ardent advocates. He built the 


course on Long Island and for 
years, when racing was popular, 
he donated the famous Vanderbilt 
‘cups that stimulated interest in 
that branch of automobiling. 


After that little was heard of 
the horse’s shy. The present gen- 
eration who know nothing of the 
early behavior of the horse would 
probably get a thrill out of an old 
time horse shy—if one could be 
found. 


No testimony could be more 
convincing as to the disappearance 
of the horse shy than the com- 
ments of an old time horse raiser. 
Asked whether the shy had gone 
by, an automobile manufacturer 
whose hobby is polo ponies, he re- 
plied: 

“Gone? I’ll say it has. A horse’s 
shy these days is as rare as a high- 
wayman’s mask. I’ve raised thou- 
sands of animals, high breds, 
mustangs, broncos, colts, and all 
kinds, and I don’t think in the last 
ten years one horse out of five 
hundred has shied. Things have 
come to a pretty pass when I can 
ride my horses to market in a mo- 
tor truck and instead of getting 
shies from them get only thanks. 

“Where has the shy gone? 
Search me. If you automobile fe!- 
lows want to find out, hire one of 
those psychoanalysts to tell you.” 

“If there’s any money to be 
spent, it won’t be to find out 
where the shy has gone,” replied 
the automobile man, “but to tell 
us whether it’s gone for good. 
We're willing to let it rest in 
peace wherever it is. The Lord 
knows we had plenty of trouble 
with it once. It nearly put us out of 
business.” 
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Better Utility Service Comes 
When Franchise Evil Goes 
(Continued from page 464) 


commonly heard in connection with 
labor disputes, but in utility circles jt 
is also used to express the customary 
official acts of a municipality “feq 
up” on some company’s brand of 
service. Now, it has been found by 
experience that “strike” legislation 
and “strike” applications for compe- 
ting franchises, which embroil com- 
panies in politics, are rendered more 
difficult and less frequent by the in- 
determinate permit. 


The advantages of the indetermi- 
nate permit have been recognized by 
all who have made a scientific study 
of them. No better example of the 
attitude of experienced public men 
can be found than in a report by Com- 
missionor Milo R. Maltbie to the New 
York Public Service Commission, of 
which he was a member. 

Pointing to the various objection- 
able features of the short-term fran- 
chise, Mr. Maltbie said: 


“The indeterminate franchise, in 
the main, avoids these, and combines 
the desirable features of the short- 
term franchise, by protecting public 
interests, and of the perpetual fran- 
chise, by stimulating private initia- 
tive. In one form or another it has 
been tried in many cities and found 
satisfactory.” 


In my own opinion, the application 
of the principles of the indeterminate 
franchise should be more widely, if 
not universally, applied or availed of; 
and the companies and municipalities 
should seek sufficient legislation, or 
changes in legislation, to enable them 
to remedy the defects caused by the 
continued use of the older methods. 








How This Man Doubles His 
Business Every Two Years 
(Continued from page 442) 
well, and the once-a-month turn- 
over secured by at least one auto- 

mobile manufacturer is fast. 
“The Holland Furnace Com- 
pany, however, turns its raw 
material inventories once a week; 
this result is possible because of 


the very careful advance planning 


of requirements. 

The effect on profits is obvious. 
There is a smaller capital invest- 
ment, consequently smaller in- 
terest charges. And what par- 
ticularly benefits the sales depart- 
ment, the lower factory overhead 
results in lower total manufactur- 
ing costs. 

Every once in a while Mr. 
Landwehr writes what is in his 
heart to his men, and in conclud- 
ing I want to quote this little ex- 
tract from one letter, for it re- 


veals his philosophy: 

“There are three kinds of 
failures: those who never attempt 
to succeed; those who make mis- 
takes and repeat them without 
profiting by them; and those who 
do things right but don’t finish 
the job.” 

Landwehr “finishes the job.” 





Liked Dillon Story 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the splendid quality of your 
magazine. Especially do I enjoy 
the sound views and inspiring sen- 
tences of the editorial page. The 
life of Clarence Dillon in the issue 
of May 15 was a sermon on thor- 
oughness and persistency and rings 
like a challenge to half hearted- 
ness which so easily creeps upon 
one unawares. 


C.W. WHITE 
Toronto, Canada 
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;  DopnGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


: — TOURING CAR 


wi Half the pleasure of buying a motor car 
rests in the conviction that you have exer- 
cised a sensible choice. 


“a That pleasure is shared by every Dodge 
en Brothers purchaser—not alone at the hour” 
ool of purchase but ever afterward. 


His good judgment is confirmed by every- 
thing that he continues to hear about the 
car, and everything that it does. 





Five Balloon Tires 
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T O be successful, yo: must keep well informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 


~ Cf Ch Life Saver for Busy Business 





Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
Age”; 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, 
Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 


V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; I. V. 


“National Petroleum News”; J. G. 


Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 


pictures conditions in each State. 


A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 


in the front part of every issue. 


Business in a Waiting Mood 
—Confidence in Future 
(Continued from page 437) 


rise has heightened hopes of better busi- 
ness in the Fall. The latest report of 
building permits shows a gain over last 
year, and the thought is growing that, 
even with the large deficiency that ex- 
isted after the armistice, largely made 
ap, the country’s building requirements 
are an important and increasing item 
in our general business volume year 
after year. Steel bookings declined nearly 
400,000 tons during May, but a turn is 
believed to be at hand. The latest re- 
port of car loadings revealed a new 
high record for the year, at close to a 
million cars, and showed a gain of &,- 
061 cars over the corresponding week 
of 1924. 

Commodity price changes have been 
irregular. Professor Fisher’s index 
showed a fractional decline in the latest 
week for which it is available, but it 
was still higher than the composite of 
three weeks previous. Gasoline prices 
have been raised on the strength of in- 
creasing consumption and falling pro- 
duction, and rubber has continued its 
upward flight. Copper metal, long a 
laggard, has developed a firmer tone, and 
trade opinion is that the turn of the 
half-year will bring permanent improve- 
ment. 

Briefly, business is in a waiting mood— 
but it retains confidence in the future. 


[_ Labor and Wages 


ar wenaries which has been brewing 
for fourteen years between plas- 
_ terers and bricklayers has broken out 
into open strife between the two unions. 
The point at issue is not wages nor 
working hours nor working conditions; 
it is that prideful something called 
“jurisdiction,” involving control and au- 
thority. 

In 1911 an inter-union agreement was 
signed whereby each organization rec- 
ognized the other’s working cards and 
agreed that in cities where one was 
organized and the other was not the 




















union having the organization should 
control the work. The bricklayers are 
now upset because the Florida building 
boom attracted plasterers from all over 
the country who, it is charged, formed 
local unions and ignored the prior rights 
of the bricklayers. 


A strike of plasterers involving $100,- 
000,000 of construction work in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada is now underway 
as a result, and it is said to threaten 
disruption of our $4,000,000,000 building 
program. But Secretary of Labor Davis 
has brought together officials of the two 
unions and representatives of contrac- 
tors and it is hoped that differences will 
be adjusted—although “jurisdiction” is 
one of the hardest nuts to crack. 


Among the construction companies 
affected by the inter-union struggle are 
the Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc., 
The George A. Fuller Company, and the 
Fred T. Ley Company, engaged in large 
building operations in New York, 
Detroit, Toronto, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, 

Factory employment in New York 
State showed a further decrease of 1 
per cent. during May, says the latest 
report of Industrial Commissioner Ham- 
ilton. This is about half the April loss. 
Large improvement was reported in au- 
tomobiles, while in the sewing trades 
more than 3,000 employees-were released, 
and in railroad equipment shops the 


.severe curtailment of April remained in 


ferce. 


“Reds,” “boring from within,” “Brin- 
dellism,” and “taxation without repre- 
sentation” are flying thick and fast in 
the latest furore in New York’s almost 
constantly agitated garment unions. 
Seventy-seven officers and members of 
the three most powerful locals of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union have been suspended and ordered 
to appear for a union trial on the charge 
of countenancing Communist speakers. at 
the May Day demonstration at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Group insurance on the lives of more 
than 60,000 rail workers for a total of 
$150,000,000, said to be the largest single 
life insurance transaction on record, has 
been taken out by the Louisville & Nash- 





Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


ville Railroad. The policy becomes 
effective July 1 or upon acceptance by 75 
per cent. of the workers. All employees 
are included, and the insurance will be 
issued upon a contributory basis, the 
worker paying a uniform sum to the 
premimum cost, the railroad bearing the 
remaining expenses. 

If this is a sign of the times, the steel 
industry may take part. After having 
asked increases which would add $1,- 
500,000 to the payrolls, street car em- 
ployees of Chicago will accept a five- 
cent wage reduction, according to an 
announcement by William Quinlan, union 
president. 

Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and one of the leading labor officials 
and labor financiers of the country died 
in Cleveland on June 12, at the age of 
65. Mr. Stone rose through the rank 
and file, spending twenty-five years in 
an engine cab. He was one of the prime 
movers in labor’s banking developments. 
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Bradst.’s Index.. $3.65 
(31 foodstuffs) 


HERE is no definite price trend in 

general commodity markets, specific 
influences operating in individual cases 
to bring about advances or declines. In- 
creased consumption and reduction in 
stocks have resulted in higher levels for 
gasoline, while the grain markets de- 
clined on crop news which had been 
discounted, and cotton advanced on lack 
of rain. Rubber has been erratic, while 
copper has firmed up a bit. In the steel 
markets there is considerable dissatis- 
faction with prices and profits, from the 
manufacturer’s point of view, and the 
only way out seems to be through a grad: 
ual wage reduction. 

Professor Fisher’s index number, based 
on 100 as of 1913, was down to 156.9 at 
the latest showing, compared with 158 . 
four week previous. The latest findings 
of the Department of Labor show food 
costs advancing slightly. 
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Release ‘| 


ORTHWESTERN rails have streng- 

thened notably in the stock market 
in response to advices from Washing- 
ton over private wires which have re- 
vived hopes of a rate adjustment in that 
territory. Although nothing definite has 
come out, there are straws in the wind 
which point to some effort to place the 
Norhwestern rails on a more equitable 
rating in competition with the Panama 
Canal. 

The Railroad Labor Board is being 
gradually shorn of its powers. The latest 
instance is the decision of the Supreme 
Court denying the right of the board to 
subpoena witnesses from any section of 
the country. There should be a few 
howls, for the railroads have enough to 
contend with in the I. C. C., which may 
eventually take over the board’s func- 
tion as labor arbiter. 

The latest car loading figures set a 
new high record for the year, with a 
total of 994,874 cars, 84,061 above the 
corresponding week of last year. Mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight show 
the largest increases, with gains of about 
10 and 8 per cent., respectively. Load- 
ings of the last six weeks compare as 








follows with corresponding weeks in the 
last three years. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
une 6 .... 994,874 902,710 ,008, 848,607 
ay 30... 920,514 ,561 1,012,312 836,000 
May 23.... 986,209 918,213 1,015,532 
May 16.... 984,916 913,407 992,31 708,953 
May 9 .... 981,370 909,187 974,741 767,094 
May 2 .... 961, 711 914,040 961,617 . 747,200 


Total freight traffic handled by the 
railroads in the first four months 
of this year was 139,499311,000 net 
ton miles, the Bureau of Railway 
Economics reports—a gain of one- 
half of 1 per cent. over the corre- 


’ sponding period of 1924, but a decrease of 


5.7 per cent. compared with 1923. April 
traffic showed a gain of 5.2 per cent. 
over April, 1924, but a decrease of 12.4 
per cent. compared with April, 1923. 

St. Paul affairs will be aired at At- 
lantic City at the hearing of the I. C. C. 
into the causes of the receivership which 
opened on July 1. Meanwhile, opposi- 
tion to the plan is taking shape under 
the leadership of the investment house 
of Roosevelt & Son, and will be repre- 
sented by counsel at the hearing. This 
house owns about $25,000,000 of the bonds 
affected by the proposed reorganization 
plan and about $20,000,000 of the com- 
mon and preferred stocks, believed to 
be the largest holdings by any individual 
or institution. 
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| Washington 


RESIDENT Coolidge has declined 
to accept the majority report of the 
Tariff Commission recommending a re- 
duction in the duty on sugar from 1.764 
cents per pound to 1.2302 cents per pound. 
In his findings the President states that 
when the inquiry was begun by the Com- 
mission in 1923 there appeared to be 
some reason why the rates should be re- 
duced so that the consumer might obtain 
cheaper prices on sugar. Since that time, 
due to large production, the President 
points out, sugar prices have fallen al- 
most to pre-war prices in marked contrast 
with the still prevailing high prices for 
other foods. In fact, no tariff changes 
whatsoever are contemplated. 

Taxation continues to be a live topic. 
Administration leaders, headed by Senator 
Smoot, are said to be laying plans for 
a tax conference between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, to be held in Wash- 
ington early in the Winter. It is felt that 
a conference of this sort would clear up 
some of the conflicts and overlappings 
now existing. Senator Smoot declared 
that, in his opinion, the States should be 
willing to abandon income taxes and that 
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| Where business is designated as 

| “good,” in the above map, it is actually . 

good now and not merely good by 

comparison with a month or year ago. 
The factors considered are: agricul- 

ture, industry, employment, trade, 

money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


of 
Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 
















































We have prepared a 
Special List containing 
a number of carefully 
selected issues in this 
group. The yields range 
from 7.00% to 7.50%. 





A copy of this list will 
be furnished investors 
upon request. 


MC DONNELL & (o.. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















* CITIZENS” 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 





.«eIn Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
.. For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 

been important factors in 
its development. 


. Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 


CITIZENS 
TRUST § SAVINGS BANK, 
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the Federal Government should cease col- 
lecting inheritance taxes. President Cool- 
idge, however, sees a serious obstacle to 
working out such a proposal in the diffi- 
culty some States would encounter in 
raising sufficient revenues if forced to 
give up income taxes. 

Oscar W. Underwood, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, declared that the 
present tax measure carrying a maximum 
surtax of 40 per cent. is confiscatory and 
should be re-written along the lines of 
the law of 1916, when the highest bracket 
of the surtax was 13 per cent. ; 

The June 15 installment of income taxes 
is expected to amount to $330,000,000, 
which is about $40,000,000 above the pre- 
liminary estimate. The larger volume of 
income tax collections anticipated by the 
Government is expected to enable the 
Treasury to show a surplus of ordinary 
receipts over expenditures for the fiscal 
year of 1925 of at least $110,000,000 in- 
stead of the originally estimated excess 
of receipts of $67,800,000. As a result 
of this remarkable showing, tax reduc- 
tion is being discussed as a development 
which may be accepted as a certainty. 

Taxable personal incomes in America 
in 1923 were shown by the Internal 
Revenua Bureau to have amounted to 
$26,336,337,843, or almost a billion dollars 
more than the 1922 total. The report dis- 
closes that 7,698,321 taxpayers in 1923 
contributed $703,962,165 in taxes to the 
Government, which was approximately 
$157,000,000 less than the total for 1922, 
largely as the result of the 25 per cent. 
reduction voted by Congress. 

That our relations with our Southern 
neighbor are not entirely satisfactory was 
revealed in a formal statement issued by 
Secretary Kellogg in which he served 
notice on the Calles Government in Mexico 
that it can expect to command the sup- 
port of the United States Government 
“only so long as it protects American 
lives and rights” and complies with its 
international engagements. There is some 
reason to believe that the Washington 
Government feels dubious as to the strength 
of the present Mexican Government. Most 
of the complaints received have to do with 
agricultural lands, oil properties apparent- 
ly being unaffected to any great extent. 
Reports tell of a steady decrease in agri- 
cultural and industrial productive capacity 
in Mexico, of the spread of disorders and 
socialistic tendencies in the labor groups, 
and of encroachments upon American- 
owned agricultural properties by squatters. 

President Calles, in a sharp reply as- 
serted that Secretary Kellogg’s statement 
contained a “threat” against Mexico’s 
sovereignty that “she cannot overlook and 
rejects with all energy.” The Administra- 
tion refrained from commenting on this 
and gave intimations that another note, 
incorporating specific views, was under 
preparation. : 

Secretary Mellon announced the re- 
ceipt of $69,033,780, representing pay- 
ment from foreign Governments on their 
wartime indebtedness to the United States 
due on June 15 under funding agree- 
ments. A delegation from Rumania is 
on its way to this country to arrange 
a funding of that country’s debt to the 
United States. 

The Government lost two important 
cases before the Supreme Court, in which 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
were charged—its suits against the Cement 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association and 
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the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Anti-Trust proceedings were instituted 
by the Government against the Tanners 
Products Company, the American Hair 
Felt Company, 118 other companies and 
a score of individuals. It is charged 
that the defendants control nearly 95 per 
cent. of the cattle and calf hair business in 
this country. 

The Supreme Court has adjourned for 
its Summer recess, which will last until 
October 5. 


l Shipping and Trade | 














XPORTS from the United States 

during May were $370,000,000 and 
imports were $328,000,000, leaving a 
balance of trade favorable to the United 
States of $42,000,000. These figures rep- 
resent substantial increases over May, 
1924, when imports were $302,987,791, and 
exports $335,098,701. At the same time 
exports were less than for any month 
since last August, and imports the small- 
est since November. 

New York still leads the country’s ship- 
ping ports by a comfortable margin. The 
annual survey by the Shipping Board 
shows that 181 domestic ports handled 92,- 
000,000 tons in 1924, exports accounting 
for 52,000,000 tons and imports 40,000,000 
tons, The following table shows the 
foreign commerce of the eleven leading 
ports during 1924 (000 omitted) : 


Import Exports 
__ knees se 9,962 11,890 
we ree 4,476 3,687 
RE Ae: 3,563 1,857 
OO! eee 3,157 2,229 
Los OS ae es 1,009 3,206 
Dass saxcodgeckencatewes 2,944 853 
OS ee ee 1,569 1,652 
PROBS 5occccccnceceten 1,244 1,839 
- See 371 2,463 
ED oi cnudcn ce oss uabaneane 2,009 334 
Be IEE ve iwactccdeccaccshs 1,076 1,233 


As a result of the inability of the 
Shipping Board to agree on questions of 
policy in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment fleets, President ‘Coolidge has 
intervened with a suggestion that in all 
sales of vessels in the future the duty of 
conducting negotiations shall be entrusted 
to Admiral Palmer, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Board 
reserving to itself final approval or re- 
jection of the contracts. 

The Board will open bids on June 30 
for the disposal for scrap of 200 vessels. 
The specifications provide that the vessels 
shall be completely dismantled and scrapped 
in the United States. 

The passing of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company as a factor in Pacific trade 
is seen in the sale of five of its ships 
to W. R. Grace & Company, who will 
place the vessels in the intercoastal service. 
Herbert N. Fleishhacker of San Fran- 
cisco, who is closely identified with the 
financial affairs of the Dollar Lime, has 
acquired the Pacific Mail Company’s stock, 
carrying with it the company’s name, 
land and properties in the Far East. 

A measure providing for payment by 
the United States Government of 20 to 
30 per cent. of the cost of new ships 
whose owners agree to put them at the 
service of the Government at reasonable 
rates in time of national emergency was 
advocated by F. P. Palen, vice president 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, as a means of aiding and 
encouraging the domestic shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 
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The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 








New Issue, Yielding 
up to 6.10% 


$7,000,000 
Hearst-Brisbane Properties 


NEW YORK CITY 


First Mortgage Fee & Leasehold Serial Bonds 
Unconditionally Guaranteed by William Randolph Hearst 


HE bonds are a first mortgage on five properties in one of the best 

uptown sections of New York City—a 20-story office building, 

an 18-story office building, a 20-story apartment hotel, two business 
buildings, and the new Ziegfeld Theatre. 


The mortgage covers also the land under each building, except in 
the case of the 20-story office building, which is erected on land 
held under long term lease. The two business buildings above men- 
tioned are completed, and the others are to be erected at once, 
completion being guaranteed to the bondholders. 


The properties are appraised at $9,400,000, and the net earnings 
are estimated at $802,784. 


William Randolph Hearst, who guarantees prompt payment of prin- 
cipal and interest, and Arthur Brisbane, control the borrowing 
corporation. Mr. Hearst is one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
and his publications do a business of $120,000,000 annually. 


Serial Maturities, 1929 to 1942 
Prices to yield 5.90 to 6.10% 


Call or write today for detailed information and ask for 
CIRCULAR 265-A 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BUILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CuIcAco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 





©) 19z5—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


BOSTON 





Quick Absorption 
of Attractive 
Offerings 


HE ceaseless demand for conserva- 

tive public utility securities evidences 
the favorable outlook for quick absorp- 
tion of attractive offerings. 


Our recommendations comprise invest- 
ment bonds, preferred stocks and estab- 
lished dividend-paying common stocks of 
numerous companies, many of which 
have been under our executive manage- 
ment upwards of 25 years. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO 
First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
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-who will gladly serve you. 
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Why Not Avoid 
The Risk? 


EFORE investing your sur- 
plus funds, take the precau- 
tion against loss by seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of 
your local or investment banker 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after alk good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, In- 





vestigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 
The Fimancial Article that appears 
in the July issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 


profitable. 1 advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street. New York, N. Y. 













Bear Interest 
At the Rate of Q Semi-Annually 


( 


lortgage Bonds 





H 


| Coapans Payable 


< 


NVESTIGATE the attractive investment 

features of 8% First Mortgages and $100, 
$500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, se- 
cured by Miami city improved property ap- 
praised at twice the amount of the mortgage 
loan. Interest payments forwarded semi-an- 
nually. liection of interest all services 
rendered by us without charge to client. 
+ apa, All Miami banks. Write today 
or our illustrated book “8% And Safety’’ 
which gives detailed “inf. tion regarding 
Miami and our current offerings. 

THE PILER-§LEVELAND [omMPANY 


1907 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
New York “4 Chicago 


















Cotton and Grain | 











ONSUMPTION figures for May, is- 

sued by the Census Bureau, showed 
a decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious month, but a rather healthy gain 
as compared with May, 1924. For the 
Jatter reason the trade regarded the 
showing as bullish, May consumption 
was 531,471 bales of lint and 61,187 of 
linters, compared with 597,104 of lint and 
59,036 of linters in April, 1925, and 413,- 
967 of lint and 42,661 of linters in May, 
1924. 


Active spindles on May 31 were report- 
ed as 33,147,632, against 33,412,650 on 
April 30, and 30,484,052 on May 31, 1924. 
Stocks in warehouses at the end of May 
showed a decline of over 530,000 bales 
during the month, while stocks in manu- 
facturing establishments decreased about 
266,000 bales, exclusive of linters. Com- 
pared with the previous year there was 
little change in warehouse stocks, while 
manufacturing stocks were up about 200,- 
000 bales. 


A nation-wide group of banks, headed 
by the Seaboard National and other 
New York institutions, is again prepar- 
ing to give the cotton grower financial 
backing in marketing his crop in about 
ten Southern states through a central 
agency, of which the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Cotton Association is the nucleus. 
It is expected that the credit will be as 
large as last year, when the maximum 
amount was $40,000,000. 


The grain markets declined -sharply 
following the publication of the Govern- 
ment’s June 1 crop report which was 
about as had been expected and which 
had been discounted by price advances 
of the previous two months. 


The forecast of 661,000,000 bushels for 
the total wheat crop is the smallest 
since 1917 and 212,000,000 less than pro- 
duced last year. Indicating that there 
would be little wheat for export from 
this year’s crop, the Crop Reporting 
Board stated that “the requirements of 
wheat for domestic consumption do not 
greatly differ from this amount.” 


Production of 407,000,000 bushels of 
Winter wheat is forecast from the June 
1 condition, which was 66.5 per cent. of 
normal, or 10.5 points below the May 
1 condition. A crop of 254,000,000 bushels 
of Spring wheat is forecast, with con- 
dition now fair to good. 


Forecast of oats production was 1,255,000,000 
bushels, compared with 1,542,000,000 bushels last 
year. 

Other production forecasts were: Barley, 205,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 188,000,000 last 
year; rye, 53,300,000 bushels, compared with 63,- 
400,000; hay (tame), 82,500,000 tons, compared 
with 98,000,000; hay (wild), 13,400,000 tons, com- 
pared with 14,508,000; peaches, 47,108,000 bushels. 
compared with 53,100,000; and pears, 17,500,000 
bushels, compared with 18,600,000. 

The condition of the crops on June 1, com- 
pared with that date a year ago, was: Winter 
wheat, 66.5 per cent. of @ normal, compared 
with 74.0; Spring wheat, 87.1 per cent., com- 
pared with 82.3; all wheat, 73.2 per cent., com- 
pared with 76.0; oats, 796 per cent., compared 
with 83.0; barley, 83.1 per cent., compared with 
79.5; rye, 78.6 per cent., compared with 87.4; 
Hay (tame.) 78.6 per cent., compared with 84.3; 
hay (wild.) 75.4 per cent., compared with 77.9; 
pasture, 781 per cent., compared with 82.2; 
apples, 63.4 per cent., compared with 74.0; 
peaches, 3 per cent., compared with 727; 
pears, 63.8 per cent., compared with 71.3. 


Latest repgrts from Rome indicate that 
the larger portion of the European wheat 
harvest is almost a month late, but every- 
where the outlook is for a yield above © 
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It’s the 
second 
10,000 miles 
that makes 
the big hit 








The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


— 





CoRD 


—goes a long way to make friends 


BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Your revolver 
. should be 


SMITH & WESSON 






fill 


Ie 
ii 


LALDPLLLLG: 


AS 


because — 


It is Accurate: in target tests at close or 
long range Smith & Wesson Revolvers hold 
the world’s records. 


- ry 

u 
1) 
I 


VAC 


<< It is Safe: a Smith & Wesson cannot fire es 
¥ unless the trigger is pulled;—and its cylin- N 
ig der is double locked. ~~ 
=. It is Durable: made of specially hardened = 
¥ alloy steel, heat treated, a Smith & Wesson . 
fe is good for generations. % 
=¢ Learn to shoot— your cellar will make a 4 

f good gallery. Let us tell you how. Address y 
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eh 
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Dept. H. 1. 
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<a SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~ S 
= Fad Wes.ern Representative: ~~ 
S 3 Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., =A A 
<Z San Francisco, Cal.—Lus Angeles, Cal. , Seattle, Wash. NS 
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 OVER-STAYING A 
Dame-Wolfe & Co. BULL MARKET 


pat investors —_ py in a bull market 
° e . only to lose it in t movement that in- 
Industrial and Financial evitably follows. This was so in March, 1923; 
eae, 1924, and ~ Rane 1925. The stock 
° market is again approx ly at the high levels of 

Management. Reorganizations February-March, 1925. 
What to do now is outlined specifically, with 
definite recommendations, in our latest bulletin— 


Send for Folder M-1 i the press. A few copies are available 

| "Simply ask for FIL-1. 

TREWAT NEW YORE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 

141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Sometimes a little homely philosophy does much to help 
us solve our problems and worries. That’s why you should 
read “Forbes Epigrams” by B. C. Forbes. Only $2.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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the average. Canada’s crop is expected 
to be much greater than last year’s, 
which should be a boon to the Dominion, 
particularly if the United States has little 
to export. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics announced the condition of wheat 
on May 30 as 102 per cent. of the aver- 
age yield per acre of the previous ten 
years, against 96 per cent. a year ago. 











| Money and Banking 














Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 2Wks. Ago Year 
Gold Reserve. . $2,821,083 $2,838,011 sete 
375,992 


Bills Dis’ct...... 417,134 413,999 

Earn. Assets.... 1,064,684 1,054,376 844,579 
Notes in Cir...,. 1,659,673 1,670,635 —1,870,518 
Deposits......... 2,225,606 2,201,874 2,086,879 
See 76.3% 77.0% 82.4% 


IGNIFICANT of the great ease pre- 

vailing in the money markets, scarce- 
ly a flurry attended preparations for mid- 
year disbursements of interest and divi- 
dends. The New York call money mar- 
ket hardened temporarily to 4% per 
cent., but after a few days the rate re- 
turned to 334, with “outside money” 
available at 3%. Time money is more 
firmly held for the longer dates, but is 
readily available at 334 for 60 and 90 
days, and 3% for four months. Open 
market commercial paper is fairly active, 
especially in the interior, at 334 to 4 per 
cent. 

Indicative of the plethora of loanable 
funds—and generally regarded as some- 
thing of a forecast of continued ease— 
is the marked success of the Treasury 
offering of one-year 3 per cent. certifi- 
cates. This is the lowest rate paid since 
the war for 12-months’ Government 
money. 

The latest report by the Federal Re- 
serve Board of debits to individual ac- 
counts showed a decline of 7.8 per cent. 
from the previous week, but the total 
of $10,729,000,000 was $1,339,000,000 above 
the corresponding week of 1924. 

Net profits of all member banks of 
the Federal Reserve system for the six 
months ended December 31, 1924, were 
$170,268,000, representing an annual rate 
of return of 7.5 per cent. on their capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits. Profits 
decreased $21,000,000 as compared with 
the first half of 1924, but were $24,000,- 
000 larger than for the last half of 1923. 














Other Important Items 














INCE the beginning of 1925 to the 
end of March, 69,484 immigrants 
were admitted to the United States, mak- 
ing a total of 216,221 entering the country 
since July 1, 1924, the beginning of the 
fiscal year. In the same nine months 72,- 
894 aliens departed, leaving a net increase 
of 143,327. 

The cost of State government continued 
to mount in 1923, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment was cutting down its expendi- 
tures. Total expenditures by State gov- 
ernments in 1923, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, was $1,310,332,793, 
or $11.95 per capita. 

Stocks of refined copper June 1 ap- 
proximated 97,000 short tons, against 122,- 
348 April 1, a reduction of about 25,000 
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SIX: CYLINDER 
MOTOR BUSSES 





A modern parlor car 


of the highways 


This magnificent motor bus, one of five owned by the 
Pierce-Arrow Sightseeing Company of Salt Lake City, 
is the latest and most luxurious innovation in passenger 
transport. Immediately after it went into service it met 
with widespread popularity because it fulfills so com- 
pletely the public demand for comfortable, speed¥ and 
safe transportation. 


The body, which is mounted on a dual-valve 220- 
inch Pierce-Arrow bus chassis, is patterned after the 
modern Pullman observation car. Its equipment is 
unusually complete, even to a rear section with brass 
grille, decorated awning, running lights, a loud speaker 
for announcing points of interest, and many other 
distinctive appointments designed for the passengers’ 
enjoyment and safety. The roof contains skylights so 
that passengers may enjoy overhead scenery on canyon 
sightseeing trips. 

Twenty-one passengers are accommodated in indi- 
vidual chairs upholstered in leather. 


For night driving, the fender type Pierce-Arrow 
headlamps are an added factor of safety. They eliminate 
shadows in the road, cast a quicker illumination 
around corners, and insure plenty of clearance from 
approaching vehicles. 

ee 
Let us give you all the facts regarding the modern Pierce- 


Arrow motor bus, with its six-cylinder, 100-horsepowerengine 
anditsmany featuresthat mean more tripsand more faresper day. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. — 


Standard Chassis 


offered in 196-inch and in 220-inch wheelbase, completely 
equipped, including starter,- battery, 12-volt generator, 
electric lights, 36x6 or 32x6 single front and dual rear 
pneumatic tires, and disc wheels. Prices upon application 


Terms if desired 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS S&T. PAUL 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS 
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Third Printing! 


*§Cood Will and 
its Valuation”’ 


A 32-page Booklet on one of the most 
interesting Problems of Business 


In the reorganization or sale of a business, or in the 
computing of Inheritance and Transfer Taxes, the 
necessity of determining the value of Good Will is 
especially apparent. 


Our Booklet, “‘Good Will and Its Valuation,”’ 
tells just what Good Will is, the many ways in 
which it affects business, its influence on security 


prices, its relation to tangible assets, and how it 
may be appraised. 


Court decisions are quoted bearing upon the tax- 


ability of Good Will. Suggestions are given for - 


preparing an estate to meet tax demands. 


Appearing first as an article by Mr. A. C. Ernst in 
Printers’ Ink, ‘‘Good Will and Its Valuation’’ 
aroused such wide interest as to warrant its publi- 
cation in booklet form. A second edition of this 
booklet is now off the press, and copies will be 
mailed to business executives on request. Address 
nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
DAVENPORT JACKSON 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
sT. Louis DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
OMAHA FORT WORTH 
DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO WACO 
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SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


76 WALL STREET 


The Trustees have declared a 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
per annum, payable on or after July 15th, 1925 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 
OF EACH MONTH 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 








INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 








SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary 


NEW YORK CITY 


SARACEN 


RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
PUI ORRRERRAAARARANARARAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAS 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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short tons, or 50,000,000 pounds in the 
last two months. Stocks are now at the 
lowest point since July 1, 1923. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in the United States during 1924 
totaled 37,931,939 tons, a decrease of 7,- 
011,757 tons, or about 15.6 per cent. from 
the 44,943,696 tons produced in 1923. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has ordered a large all-metal passenger 
and freight carrying: airplane for ‘the 
purpose of determining the utility of 
aerial transportation in its business cov- 
ering ten States. 

Henry Ford revealed that thus far it 
had cost him 8% cents a pound to trans- 
port freight by air between Dearborn and 
Chicago. For a month two monoplanes 
have flown daily except Sundays. Each 
plane carries upward of 1,000 pounds of 
freight and express. The average time is 
2% hours. 


Ss International 


Canada—Serious labor troubles have 
broken out in the Cape Breton coal 
fields of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration. Striking miners went on a 
rampage of looting and burning. Troops 
were promptly dispatched from Halifax 
and the law of the land again got the 
upper hand. 

During the current fiscal year Canada 
is preparing to meet maturities of $164,- 
408,633 in five loans, of which the most 
important are one of $24,333,333 in Treas- 
ury bills which falls due in London on 
August 12, $90,000,000 due in New York 
on September 15, and a domestic issue 
of $42,014,500 due on December 1. Au- 
thority is now sought from Parliament 
to raise, by way of loans, $164,000,000 
for redemption purposes. 

Foreign trade returns continue to be 
reasonably satisfactory, and the United 
States retains its preeminence as the 
Dominion’s most valuable customer. 

Great Britain—Churchill’s proposals for 
the establishment of an imperial pref- 
erence system have split the British 
Labor party wide open. The expectation 
was that labor would stand solidly op- 
posed, but Ramsay MacDonald’s sup- 
porters have come out strongly in 
favor of measures to expand trade with 
the Dominions. The revolt of- labor 
members from the traditional free- 
trade allegiance is regarded as an event 
of considerable political importance. 

Of deep political significance to all 
Europe is the security compact between 
Great Britain and France, re-establishing 
as it does an entente which has been 
severely strained in recent months and 
years. But still, although the agree- 
ment between Chamberlain and Briand 
is well received in British political cir- 
cles, there is tendency to sound a warn- 
ing note that it is premature to consider 
the whole business settled. Italy has 
approved the plan, but Germany, as 
ever, is suspicious and wants us to sit 
in on the guarantees. 

Board of Trade figures for May 
showed an increase of £3,323,000 in ex- 
ports of British goods over April, while 
re-exports of foreign goods increased 
£2,080,000, total exports increased §5,- 
403,000, imports decreased £6,088,000, and 
excess imports decreased £11,400,000. As 
compared with May, 1924, there was a 
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65% of Miller Bonds 
Bought by Old Customers 


Each year G. L. Miller & Co. shows a substantial increase in 
capital and surplus, and each year, too, a substantial. increase 
in sales. Each year, as well, the percentage of the year’s total 
sales of Miller Bonds purchased by old customers increases. 
This is shown by the chart above. 


This is due to the satisfaction of Miller Bond Holders with 
their purchases—as represented by these figures: 


65% of Miller Bonds issued in 1924 
were purchased by old customers of the Miller House. 


Write for Booklet 1013, which fully describes Miller Bonds 
paying up to '7% interest. Federal Income Tax Refunded 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATES 


30 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA Burrato Sr. Louts PitrspuRGH 


@ 


PHILADELPHIA Curcaco Memputs Knoxvitzs 











NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A_ DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wortcice BONDS 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Send For This Booklet 


Letit be your guide 
for safe and sound 
First Mortgage In- 
vestments yielding 


63% 


“Investment Op- 
portunities” con- 
tains a large and 
diversified list of 
choice First Mort- 
gage Bonds maf- 
fording you a real 
opportunity to se- 
lect the highest 
grade investments. 








The safety of bonds backed by wéll-located 
land and buildings, built wisely, to pro- 
duce good income, is unquestioned. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 6/2 % 


Call or write for booklet F-199 


AMERICAN BoNnD & MortGAcE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $6,000,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 


Chicago Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 





























Jo CER RRR ERE ERS 


MERCHANDISING 
EXECUTIVE 
Available On Short Notice 
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* A master salesman, of proven 
* ability to analyze, plan, and ex- 
% ecute a complete sales programme, 
% seeks new opportunity. 

* ° . 

* His record includes agency, house- 
* organ, direct-mail and mail order 
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experience, as well as_ personal 
selling and direction of sales. 
Application in full will be made to 
interested firms. Address a note 
to: 


BOX 747 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fe oO OE OOOO OOO CO CAAA OIA IOR 
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decrease of £6,060,000 in exports of Brit- 
ish goods, and a decrease of fully £17,- 
816,000 in imports. 

Registered unemployed in Great Bri- 
tain on June 2 totaled 1,247,300, against 
1,185,000 on May 18, 1925, and 1,002,900 on 
June 2, 1924. Fifteen per cent. of the 
latest increase is attributed to the cotton 
industry. There are 54,000 persons seek- 
ing work in Northern Ireland, 20,000 
more than a year ago. 

Fhe Bank of England has received 
£2,000,000 of gold from Holland. 


France—In France the income tax 
laws are quite as generally side-stepped 
as is the prohibition amendment in the 
United States. That is why, when Cail- 
laux declares that he must have 3,000,- 
000,000 francs in additional taxation 
popular opinion in France reveals little 
faith in the ultimate success of his 
policies. He is on the right track, but 
the rails are greased. 

Iron production in France during April 
was 686,000 tons, compared with 689,000 
in March, which was the largest of any 
month since the armistice. The monthly 
average of 1924 was 638,000 tons, while 
in 1921 it was only 280,000. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
presents the following digest of cables 
from foreign offices of the Bureau: 

Uncertainity regarding developments 


. in connection with taxation and general 


finance, is reacting unfavorably on 
French business. While some industries 
continue moderately active, such as elec- 
trical equipment and agricultural machin- 
ery manufactures the general tendency 
is to restrict output. Market demands 
have slackened. Forward orders are weak 
in most industries, stocks are accum- 
ulating and credit is tightening. Un- 
employment, however, continues negligi- 
ble. Production of iron and steel, coal 
and automobiles is showing the greatest 
degree of restriction. Agricultural -pro- 
gress has been retarded by unfavorable 
weather, but there is no report of actual 
crop destruction. 


Germany—The Reich is “up in arms” 
against the demands of the allied dis- 
armament note to Berlin and flat refusal 
is hinted. It is the strongest hint that 
Germany has had in two years that pre- 
rogatives of the victors have not been 
heeded. Foreign Minister Stresemann 
declares that the Dawes plan is jeopar- 
dized by the new note. But when every- 
thing is said and done, Germany is prob- 
ably in no position to do other than 
what she is told. 

A panic was precipitated on the Ber- 
lin Bourse when it was learned that the 
gigantic Stinnes group of enterprises 
was in difficulties for need of ready 
money. Berlin banks extended emergen- 
cy aid, but the whole difficulty seems 
to be that those who stepped into the 
shoes of the founder do not seem to be 
able to fill them. 

The “Boersen Courier” says that the 
obligations of the Stinnes concern are 
reported to be 155,000,000 marks, of which 
110,000,000 are due this month. 

The Dortmund municipality has re- 
pudiated its liability for a Swiss ex- 
change loan on the technical ground that 
loans of this nature were prohibited at 


the time of legislation concerning ex- 


change. This is the first instance of the 
kind in Germany. 


China—Anti-foreign riots in China have 
been variously interpreted. Some see 
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the outworkings of a radical plan for 
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Ny 
“liberation,” while others fear the spread {* } 
of communism is about to envelope the 
yellow man. The best opinion seems to yf 
be that it is nothing more than a local 
disturbance which the usual strong-arm J 


methods will put down. 

Captain Robert Dollar, head of the 
Dollar Steamship Line, who knows and 
understands China and the Chinese from 
years of association, cables from Shang- 
hai that “the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Shanghai is greatly exaggerated 
and within a few days conditions will 
return to normal.” 


Looks for Higher 
Cotton Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 







ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1835 - 1919 

Iron Master 

= <= Philanthropist 
Harris & Ewing Photo 


hiiimipige be Why Did This 'Man Succeed? 
y vt ‘ 
HE acute spot situation which lifted ” 
July contracts to 24 cents in New His complete knowledge of the facts removed the venture from 
York and 24% cents in New Orleans the field of speculation and made it a sound investment.” 
: gave way to other influences after clos- This significant sentence is found in a Behind his sound judgment was thor- 
ing out of the May option, and cotton biographical sketch of Andrew Carnegie. ough investigation. He made himself 
values were on the down-grade again dur- Throughout his long career he made it his master not only of the information but 
ing the first half of June. - - act always from full possession of -_ of the best method of putting it 
The Government’s high condition estim- the facts. >. 
; ate of 76.6 issued June 2nd had but little ime 
’ influence on the market at the time, large- P roviding Facts and Methods 
4 ly because of the unfavorable weather nee Buitete » aa, to give By Se erage eaten Sainte pies 1 
ditions which preceded and followed it. all business men the advantage of profes- _to offer these services for the nom ee 
. The chanel lie which fell peony st sional research into the facts and the of $10.00 yearly. The coupon is placed 
ticall t of th tton belt methods of business management. Reg- for your convenience. 
c ically every part of the cotton » CX- ister for its service. It minimizes the risk 
q cept Central Texas, during the second SS ae no aay ht) i cell 
i week of June, improved the crop outlook There are two services provided: the eee Sg, | 
t _ much that ideas as to its probable four Institute Bulletinsissued eachmonth $T 
a size were raised and short selling stimu- give the facts on the business trend and 
e lated. describe proved management methods; 
2 Another infludnce was the fact that the Institute staff of business experts is 
in only two out of the past fifteen years available to you as a member for consul- 
has the June 25th condition been lower tation on your individual problems. 
yi than that of May 25th. In these two 


s- years June was an unusually wet month. 
al The average gain in June is 2 points. ) 
at Most professional traders have taken 


the view that everything points to an 


: ir provement in the crop outlook during 
in June and to an increase in the Govern- 
r= ment’s condition estimate in its next re- 


y- port. Their idea seems to be that a high Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
condition figure, coupled with a probable 649 KardexBldg., 10E.44thSt., New York City 


a acreage of 44,500,000 to 45,000,000 acres LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 
makes a large crop estimate inevitable 














} on July 2nd, and they were free sellers. 

he Spinners, on the other hand, appeared 

es to take the view that prices current at Ai >. 

dy this time were low enough, in view of E extend the facilities of our 

n- the uncertainty over the final outcome, . ‘ ‘ 

7 and were free buyers either to fix prices organization to those desir- 

€ on cotton previously bought or to pro- ° 2 ° 

be vide for future requirements. ing information or reports on com- 
The heavy exports, which promise to : ith which re identified. 

he run over 8,000,000 bales, and large mill pais with ch we are ide ed 

a takings, which will probably total 14,300,- 

ic 


000, indicate clearly that the spinners of 


© | tha oS" Ste || Electric Bond and Share Company 




















ex- lating reserves for future needs. (Incorporated in 1905) 

hat Nothwithstanding these large takings Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 

at by the mills, there has been no appreci- 

x=. able letup in the demand for the actual 71 Broadway New York 

the for shipment during July and August. ° 
Spinners the world over are also anx- 

-_ iously buying cotton from the new crop = 

see 
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NORTON 





FLOORS 





Ramps That 


Awe 
Permanently Slip-proof 


Ramps connect the floors of the modern 
Studebaker Service Station at 131st Street, 
New York. The ramps are surfaced with 


The res 


Alundum Aggregates embedded in concrete. 


ult is a flooring that is durable and 


permanently slip-proof. The oil, grease and 
water always present on a garage floor do 
not lessen the slip-proof effectiveness. 


All types of Norton 
Floors are made per- 
manently slip-proof, dur- 
able and quiet by the 
bonded electric furnace 


abrasive trademarked . 
“Alundum”—long used in suitable 
the well-known Norton ton Flo 


Grinding Wheels. 


There are places in many industrial plants 
where ramps are desirable for the most effi- 
cient handling of materials but to obtain a 


flooring has been a problem. Nor- 
ors assure a surface that is perma- 


nently slip-proof and will stand up under 


heavy traffic. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Detroit 
Hamilton, Ont. 


T-126 





Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 











STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the ieading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


-Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 








62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 
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to supply next year’s need. Many of them 
are contracting for a year’s supply. 

This buying of new crops and continued 
demand for immediate shipments tends 
to create the belief that the large tak- 
ings by spinners this season have largely 
gone into consumption and that the 
world will need another crop as large, if 
not larger, than the last one, which was 
13,630,000 bales, exclusive of linters. 

The large gain in both exports and 
spinners takings also indicate that the 
world has gotten back on a pre-war con- 
sumption basis. 

World consumption of American. cot- 
ton, including linters, average 13,500,000 
during the five years before the war. The 
largest in any of these was 14,903,000 
bales in 1912-13. During the same period 
spinners takings averaged 13,500,000, and 
the largest was 15,585,000. 


Weather Deciding Factor 


There is always a close relation be- 
tween spinners takings and consumption, 
and the two usually run about the same 
year in and year out, excepting during 
periods when conditions tend to induce 
the accumulation of reserves or to re- 
strict consumption after purchases were 
made. 

The future course of the market there- 
fore depends upon the weather develop- 
ments of July and August. The ability 
of the crop to withstand the hot dry days 
of these months is due more to the quan- 
tity of moisture in the sub-soil than to 
the occasional rains which fall during this 
period. 

Ideas as to the size of the crop range 
all the way from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bales. Present prices are based on pos- 
sibility of a crop about midway between 
the two. 

I believe it will take unusually favor- 
able weather throughout the growing and 
maturing season to produce anywhere 
near the maximum expected. 

The Commission of Agriculture for the 
State of Texas says it is impossible for 
that state, which produces over one-third 
of the entire crop, to make another large 
crop this year, owing to the deficiency in 
sub-soil moisture. 

Most of the states along the Mississippi 
and west of it are as deficient in sub- 
soil moisture as is Texas, while the 
Eastern states have received nearly normal 
rainfall. 


Estimates Likely to Shrink 


There are many indications that this 
season is paralleling 1918, when the May 
condition for all states was 82.3 and the 
June condition 85.8. After that the con- 
dition declined steadily on account of the 
drought and lack of sub-soil moisture in 
Texas. On September 25 of that year the 
condition was 54.4. Texas started that 
season with a condition of 84 and ended 
with 44. Most of the crop was made in 
the Eastern states that year. 

In 1918 the boll weevil had not invaded 
the Atlantic States. This year they are 
reported to be unusually numerous in that 
section and June weather was favorable 


Cue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION {°F their propagation. 


Basson Park, Mass. 


I believe that crop optimism is now 
at its highest and ideas as to its size will 














A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


shrink from now on. I also believe that 
the lowest prices of the season have been 
seen and that prices will rise steadily as 
we get further along in the hot, dry days 
of July and August. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns 
000 omit Val. 1924 

Lehigh Valley ........ $50 $60,502 ... $6.06 
Lima Locomotive....... No 211* $59 7.10 
areas bee No 1,061* 20 2.78¢ 
Lae iiss bi wihe otcaee No 650* 9 0.57 
Louisville & Nashville... 100 LGD sae. tee 
Mace Trachea: 6.25. 6-000cs No 340* 81 16.19 
Market St. Ry., pr. pfd. 100 11,618 100 8.03 
Mexican Seaboard...... No 946* 15 2.83 
Middle States Oil...... 10 29,784 6 . 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.... 100 xe 9.06 
Montana Power........ 100 49,633 105 4.49 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 11,413 17 6.18 
Nasit BagtO6S s<:5.65.0:0.<500 No 273* 70 29.95: 
National Biscuit........ 25 51,163 39 5.46 
National Lead.......... 100 20,655 266 13.31 
N.. ¥. Airbrake. .....<..+ No 200* 37 4.13 
New York Central..... 100 337,819 12.88 
i Me F 2 |S oe 100 46,037 14.26 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100 157, 117 1.90 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 134, 794 12.85 
North American....... 10 28,524 14 3.16 
Northern Pacific....... 100 248,000 ... 6.44 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 16,513 34 4.26 
Pacific Gas & Elec...... 100 - 47,796 82 8.83 
Packer Ge ee EK No 3,500* 19 3.40 
Packard Motor........ 10 23,770 15 1.55 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” 50 1,674* 55 5.67 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 499,266 4.62 
Pere Marquete......... 100 45,046 8.33 
Philadelphia Co........ 50 46,443 72 5.91 
Pierce-Arrow .......-- No 250* Nil Nil 
Pitts ae Wn Wikicsadeecs 100 Kis S47 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 12,500 220 2.43 
Public Service, N. J.... No 862* 61 6.59 
Pullen «CO... ciccceee 100 135,000 123 7.93 
=e? Speer. No Liss* 5 488 
Railway St. Spgs...... 100 13,500 208 6.64 
REM ksccnbsones 140 50 70,000... 8.80 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 30,000 214 0.55 
Ray Cons. Copper...... 10 30, 772 16 80.32 
St. Ajeet, ems a 100 50,447 11.05 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 100 16, 356 8.38 
Seaboard Air Line, Pfd. 100 23,804 4.00 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 100,000 96 = 17.03 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 4,492 48 Nil 
Sloss-Sheffield ........ 100 10,000 193 10.47 
Southern Pacific....... 100 cee 9.60 
Southern Railway...... 100 120,000 12.30 
Standard Gas & El..... No 411* 38 6.62 
Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 507,302 39 = 3.30 
Stewart-Warner ....... No 600* 39 5.84 
Studebaker Corp....... No 1,875 46 6.81 
Texas Company........ 25 164,450 39 = 4.02 
Texas & Pacific........ 100 38,755 6.86 
Tobacco Products...... 100 51,490 58 816 
Union Pacific.......... 100 222,292 +... 14.29 
i ee ae 100 100,000 151 17.29 

S. Cast Ir. Pipe.... 100 12,000 194 43.17 
0 S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 24,000 163 1147 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 22,889 138 16.88 
U. 2 ick ssbehass 100 81,000 156 3.90 
U, RAR foi oahu 100 508,302 273 11.77 
Utah Copper. .o.. 60.65 10 16,245 42 5.04 
Wabash, pfd. “A”...... 100 68,034 8.19 
Western Pacific, pfd.... 100 27,500 4.83 
West. Maryl’d, and pid. 100 9999 ... Nil 
Western Union......... 100 99,787 164 13.37 
Westinghouse Air Brake 50 39,359 59 7.71 
Westinghouse El & Mfg 50 114,504 70 6.47¢ 
White Motors.......... 50 25,000 64 388.17 
Wilson & Co........... No 202* 135 8.88 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 11,323 9 Nil 
Woolworth, F. W..... 25 65,000 28 7.95 
Worthington Pump..... 100 12,992 114 Lan 


(*) Number of shares. (a) Partly extra. (b) Ni 
tion $16.50. (e) Year ended July 31, 1925. (f) Year oF ye 
for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. (i) Year en 
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Paid 

Since 
1911 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1916 
1924 
1902 
1923 
1923 
1921 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1924 


1923 
1900 
1919 
1913 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1905 
1922 
1924 
1912 


1923 
1922 


1921 
1924 
1917 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1923 


~ 1925 


1921 
1918 
1923 


1920 
1917 


1924 


Price Prices Pres. 
Range 1925 Prices 
87-40; °15-’24 8334- 69 81 
75-52; 22-24 743%- 61 61% 
36-10; ’20-’24 313%- 22 29% 
28- 6; 719-24 9%- 6 7% 
155-85; 715-’24 117%4-106 111 
119-25; ’21-’24 18554-117 180 
87-27; ’21-24 56 - 43% 48% 
36- 6; '22-24 22%-11% 16% 
72- 1; ’'20-'24 3%- &% 2% 
74-22; °17-'24 83%- 71 77% 
115-42; °15-’24 87%- 64 78 
48-12; °19-’24 555¢- 41 53 
204-75; '23-’24 448 -193% 431 
77-38; ’23-'24 75 - 65 66% 
169-38; 16-24 1667%-138% 149% 
57-25; °22-'24 56%4- 42% 45 
120-63; ’15-’24 12434-113% 116% 
128-67 ; ’23-’24 137%4-120 123% 
89-10; °15-’24 363%- 28 32% 
147-84; °15-’24 13454-123%4 127% 
45-17; ’23-'24 50%- 41% 47 
119-50; 15-24 713%4-58%4 64% 
74-25; °18-’24 51%- 42% 49% 
105-41; °19-’24 118%4-102% 116% 
69-28; ’21-'24 65%-52% 61% 
20- 5; ’21-’24 303%- 15 28% 
112-34; ’20-'24 84%4- 63% 80% 
60-32; °16-'24 48%- 42% 44% 
73-10; °17-’24 72 - 62% 
57-22; °15-'24 59%- 51% 55% 
16- 6; ’23-'24 23%- 10% 23 
75-22; '18-’'24 73%- 63 70 
114-39; °16-’"24 69 - 48 48 
70-39; ’23-'24 74 - 62% 69 
177-88; °15-’24 15134-129 137% 
67- 6: 719-24 77%- 48% 53% 
137-45; 18-24 14134-122%4 126% 
115-52: ’15-’24 91%4- 693%, 87% 
145-40; °18-’'24 643%%- 42% 4 
32-10; ’15-'24 17%- 11% 12% 
65- 9; °17-'24 84%- 57% 81% 
56-11; ’15-’24 “ied 43% 44% 
45- 3; °15-’24 -.35 42 
243-54; °15-’24 174 147%, 168% 
64-15; °19-'24 247%- 17 23% 
93-24; °15-’24 97 - 80% 8&5 
118-68 ; 15-24 10834- 97% 9K 
80-13; °15-’24  97%- 775% 94% 
. 42- 8; °19-’24 54%-40% 50% 
50-16; °13-°24 47%4- 38% 46 
124-21: '20-’'24 77%- 66% 
60-18; 719-24 49 - 41% 45% 
53-29; ’20-’'24 5434- 4234 53% 
70- 7; 15-24 5834- 43% 48 
80-47; ’22-’24 82 - 70 79% 
155-101; °15-’24 153%4-133% 136% 
224-52; °15-’24 231 -204% 213 
170- 8; ’15-’24 250 -131% 163% 
171-35; 716-24 945%- 76 87% 
143-17; °19-’24 14734-114% 128 
145-23; '15-’24 4934- 331%4 48% 
137- 70; 16-24 1295@-1123% 116% 
130-41: "15-24 92 -82 89% 
61-17; °19-'24 68%- 553% 66 
86-35; 717-24 100 - 84%4 92 
40-11; °17-24 26%- 16 195% 
121-76; °16-’24 135 -116% 130% 
143-76; 15-24 114 - 97 106% 
75-32; °15-'24 84 - 66% 72 
86-29; °17-24 76 -57% 69 
105- 4; °17-’24 133%- 5% 6% 
40- 5; °17-'24 24%- 9% 20% 
127-50; °18-’24 13834-112% 136% 
117-20; ’15-’24 7934- 363% 39% 


Yield 
% 
4.40 
6.50 
6.90 


5.40 
3.30 


wn 
oO 


LN, ON 
: 883s: 


2.20 


ig accumulation $32.50. (c) Year ended August 31, 1924. (d) None being paid, accumula- 


36, 1924. 


1924. 





. (g) Year ended March 31, 1925. (h) Estimate for full year 1924, based on income 
Ee Pennekee 30, (k) 1923. 











PROFIT AND 
APPRECIATION 


Consistent income and enhance- 
ment in value through accumu- 
lated earnings are two important 
factors demanded by investors in , 
an investment stock. 


We are offering the security of a 
corporation whose business is 
similar to banking but whose 
stock does not carry double lia- 
bility. 


This Company has paid dividends 
of 10% for the past six years and 
has put a substantial portion of 
its earnings back into the busi- 
ness, thus enhancing the value of 
its stock. 


Complete details will be sent upon 
request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vi\ & Vivian, 


40 ENCHANGE PLACE — Se NEW YORK 

















Will Stocks 
Go Higher? 


Certain stocks are justi- 
fied in advancing but many 
are dangerously over- 
bought. 


Every investor to be fully 
protected, should know at 
this time the inherent 
strength of each basic 
group of stocks that he has 
an interest in. 


Our survey contains such 
an analysis covering the 
entire 20 market groups. 
The coupon will bring a 
complimentary copy of 


TiccmakiBuaveY 
& No. 2523 


Clip this coupon now 

















Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering | 
Nottingham Bldg. F24 Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered above. : 
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E M. HERR, president of the West- 
einghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, looks for a stable volume of 
business for the ensuing fiscal year. “The 
volume of business continues on a satis- 
factory basis and without material varia- 
tion either up or down,” he said. “The 
outlook for the year is of rather stable 
condition in volume of business taken 
and consequently of shipments of our 
products.” 


Business prospects are favorable for 
the remainder of 1925, says Col. Leonard 
P, Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. “Weather condi- 
tions this year,” he declares, “have not 
been favorable to agriculture, but prices 
of farm products are relatively high, 
and it seems likely that the agricultural 
sections will produce fair crops and that 
they will receive fair prices for them. 
There is relatively little unemployment 
and it seems probable that business in 
the balance of 1925 will be at least fair 
in nearly all lines, good in many, and 
excellent in quite a few. This is the 
season of the year at which business 
usually begins to slow down. All the 
normal influences are being felt this 
year, but it does not now appear likely 
that there is to develop in the near fu- 
ture anything more than the normal 
seasonal slowing of general business.” 


Optimistic on Oil 


A record-breaking year for the oil 
industry was predicted by John J. Mit- 
chell, president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. He said: “Oil com- 
panies will make more money in 1925 
than in any year in history if present 
conditions continue. 


“Never has the fundamental position 
of petroleum companies been so satis- 
factory. They entered the year with 
large inventories at very low cost, and 
these are being worked off at hand- 
some profits. 


“Consumption is running at a tremend- 
ous rate and there is no flush produc- 
tion or wildcatting of importance.” 


Clay Herrick, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trfist Co., of Cleveland, says: 
“It looks a if the great diversities in 
status of different industries will persist 
for some months. But subject to season- 
al changes the total volume of business 
bids fair to continue at about the pres- 
ent degree of activity. Granting some 
adverse factors it is still true that our 
situation as a whole is now better than 
in any other year since the war.” 


Improvement in Europe 


W. Forbes Morgan, of Morgan, Liver- 
more & Co., returned after an exten- 
sive trip in Europe, and made the fol- 
lowing statement regarding European 
conditions: “The European economic 
situation has shown remarkable improve- 
ment during the past few months. Buy- 
ing power is increasing and confidence 
is gaining ground. But the fulfillment of 
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complete and permanent rehabilitation 
will depend on the ability of the various 
European governments to adopt a peace- 
ful, equitable and far-sighted program 
for the solution of post-war problems. 
The election of Hindenburg was largely 
an internal matter and is now not looked 
on unfavorably even in France. The 
change of Government in France has 
brought into power J. Caillaux as Minis- 
ter of Finance, who, if he is given suf- 
ficient time, will undoubtedly be able 
to reconstruct French Government fi- 
nances on a sound basis. 


Heavy Demand for Rubber 


Demand for rubber products is the 
heaviest in recent years and continues 
without abatement, according to W. O. 
Rutherford, president of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America and vice-president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany: “Motor transportation is draw- 
ing on the output of rubber manufac- 
turers,” said Mr. Rutherford. “New car 
production has gone on at an unprece- 
dented pace. The volume of tire busi- 
ness being done could in itself be taken 
as indicating generally healthy and pros- 
perous conditions. But this energetic 
demand for rubber is not restricted to 
transportation; it is general. The scope 
of the rubber industry’s market and the 
intensity of demand is, in a measure, 
largely of self-creation. By ingenuity and 
vision the industry has developed many 
new uses for rubber. It has suppianted 
other basic material with rubber.” 


“If the railroads are to continue to 
furnish adequate transportation facil- 
ities and service, there must be adequate 
revenues to be earned and retained in 
order that railroad credit can be re- 
stored and re-established in the confi- 
dence of investors, and that ample addi- 
tions, improvements and repairs may be 
made at a reasonable cost,” declares R. 
H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association. 


Germans Resume Thrifty Habits 


According to Harold E. Irish, purchase 
engineer cf the Western Electric Com- 
pany, who has returned from a six- 
months’ business trip abroad, the Ger- 
man workman for the first time since the 
war is beginning to save money. The 
Savings are small, as wages are low 
and living is high, but now that the 
value of the mark has been stabilized 
the workers have ceased spending their 
wages as soon as they are received and 
are resuming thrifty habits. 


“The workmen of Germany are pretty 
well fed these days and are working 
long hours,” said Mr. Irish. “They are 
producing more per man than at any 
time since the war. They are poorly 
clothed, however, and this is reflected 
in the stores, where cheap clothing and 
materials are on display—no fur coats 
and silks for the German stenographer. 
Of course, the better class of garments 
is for sale, but expensive and quite out 
of reach of the masses.” 
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Textile Industry Is 
Very Quiet 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor Textile World 


OPE for immediate improvement in 

the textile business is not general- 
ly entertained. Practically in every di- 
vision orders are meager and confined 
to current requirements. Commodity 
prices, especially in raw materials, show 
generally a downward tendency and this 
feature adds to the conservatism which 
has been such a marked characteristic 
of buyers’ operations this year. 

Mill operations are curtailed in great- 
er or less degree, with the likelihood 
that even more drastic shutdowns will 
be witnessed as the Summer progresses. 
This fact, however, is not a bearish in- 
fluence particularly, for it is felt in well- 
informed circles that curtailment if pur- 
sued intelligently and systematically will 
be one of the prime factors in bring- 
ing about an improvement in textile con- 
ditions. This improvement, while not 
anticipated before Fall, is generally con- 
ceded to be inevitable. 

There is little fear that the statistical 
position will be impaired materially and 
with buying capacity maintained buy- 
ers’ operations should be of larger scope. 
The relation of prices on manufactured 
goods to cost of production continues 
to be unsatisfactory. It is almost im- 
possible to obtain replacement costs 
based on present prices of raw mate- 
rial. 

Cotton Yarn Market Sluggish 


The tendency in the raw cotton mar- 
ket is toward lower levels. The last 
condition report showed a more fav- 
orable status than was generally ex- 
pected and unless export demand in- 
creases to a much greater degree than 
is prophesied it is believed the crop 
will be sufficiently large to warrant the 
belief in materially lower figures. A 
level of 18 to 20 cents for cotton is be- 
ing generally forecasted, but such prices, 
it is believed, will result in freer busi- 
ness all along the line. 

Yarn quotations are to-day on a basis 
of 20 cents cotton and this fact has in- 
duced certain consumers to place fair- 
sized contracts. The general market 
for cotton yarn is sluggish, with wide 
variation in quotations. Spinners hold 
firmly to their ideas, but where trans- 
actions are consummated they are de- 
cidedly under the level which the spin- 
ner will entertain. This means dump- 
ing of stocks-in sellers’ hands or short 
selling. The former is regarded as 
the prime reason for low prices. Cloth 
prices are weak and concessions are 
freely made. The level here also is on 
a basis of 20 cents cotton or below and 
sellers are reported to be offering goods 
on memorandum to be priced when some 
a basis of 20 cents cotton or below, and 
tion. 

The wool goods industry is awaiting 
the inauguration of the new light-weight 
season and at the present time is in the 
doldrums. Buyers are predicting de- 
cidedly lower prices for the coming 
selling period, but with a belief that 
wool has almost touched bottom, if not 
quite, sellers declare little change if 
any is warranted. Lines of woolens are 
in better condition than worsteds. The 
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T costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 
Mail the attached memorandum for information about 
North America Parcel Post Insurance and rates. 
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Hide and Leather Prospects 


One of the slowest industries to return to pre- 
war standing, the hide and leather business is reveal- 
ing improvement. Prices have advanced in recent 
months. The relation of stocks to consumption is 
more stable. A series of articles discussing the situa- 
tion of leather and its products, with analyses of 
principal companies, will appear shortly in 
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St. Charles Hotel 
Company 


Atlantic City 











642% First Mtge. 20-Year 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Due 1945 


Security: First mortgage on prop- . 
erty owned in fee simple, built 
at low pre-war costs, appraised 
at $2,955,000; reproduction 
value, $3,391,000 


Mortgage: At conservative rate 
of 30%. of sound value. 
Location: On boardwalk, in centre 


of activity; fine patronage; 
management excellent. 








Earnings: For last six years, twice 
interest requirements; with ad- 
ditional capacity, 3% times 
charges is expected. 


Price: 100 and interest 
To yield 64% Per Cent 


Circular on Request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 
Members N. Y. Steck Exchonge 
20 Exchange Place 





New York 




















FL ORIDA 


1F you have been holding 
; your money for a chance to 
rin ej invest in High-Class First 

: et Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
"Mortgage Bonds secured by 
‘ centrally located new resi- 
i% denmces and modern income 
producing Apartments, Hotels 
-and Office Buildings. 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
. dollar to an investor. Person- 
y al supervision, including in- 
, surance and payment of taxes 
assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet“ F. M.’ 





MORTGAGE ‘COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG... 214 N. E. 2ND AVE 


OY, MIAMI. FLORIDA _hO 





demand for the latter is of a very dis- 
couraging nature and few if any mills 
are in a position to operate their ma- 
chinery at anything like full time. 

More or less disquieting rumors are 
current respecting the financial condi- 
tion of certain wool goods mills and 
rumor has it that reorganizations and 
possible liquidations are on the cards. 
The dress goods business is more or 
less unsettled, owing to the dispute of 
the cutting-up trade with union labor. 
Investigation into the conditions sur- 
rounding this trade is being made and 
it remains to be seen whether opera- 
tives can be given promise of continu- 
ous employment. Knowledge of this 
contingency causes conservative opera- 
tions on the part of fabric buyers. 

The tendency of raw silk at the mo- 
ment is toward.lower prices. Leaders 
in the field look for a level of $5.50 or 
thereabouts for the best qualities of 
Japan silk and will not operate on any 
liberal way until their ideas are realized 
or it is conclusively proven that this 
price cannot be expected. It is argued 
that such a figure will enable manu- 
facturers to continue on a profitable 
basis and will cause also a continuance 
of demand during the next season. Buy- 
ers are still operating but do not show 
the same enthusiasm as was evident a 
month or two ago. 

The warm weather early in June 
caused increased demand for under- 
wear lines, with distinct improvement 
in the statistical position. There is al- 
so improved call for athletic fabric un- 
derwear which is moving in a most 
satisfactory -way. In hosiery the fea- 
ture is an export demand for silk and 
rayon stockings to be shipped to Eng- 
land before the imposition of the duty 
on such goods into that country.. De- 
mand is insistent and prompt deliver- 
ies are universally requested. Golf stock- 
ings are in large call, also for promr* 
shipment. 





The accounting department of the 
Pennsylvania System has compiled an 
interesting table showing how each dol- 
lar was spent which came into its treas- 
ury during 1924. Wages of employees 
took 49.18 cents. Materials and supplies 
took the second largest slice—18.51 
cents. Coal accounted for 5.20 cents, 
and taxes grabbed 4.80 cents, while loss 
and damage payments, depreciation, and 
miscellaneous rentals absorbed 8.63 cents. 
After accounting for fixed charges, sink- 
ing funds and maturing obligations, there 
was only 6.51 cents left, of which stock- 
holders received 5.22 cents, while 1.29 
cents remained in surplus. 

* * * : 
_ Traffic through the Panama Canal de- 
creased 12 per cent. during the first ten 
months of the current fiscal year. 

* * * 

Directors of the Rubber Association of 
America, following the refusal of the 
British to rescind or modify the Steven- 
son Restriction Act, appointed a com- 
mitee to start negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment with a view of arranging satis- 
factory terms for investment of American 
capital in the growing of rubber in Dutch 
possessions. Ministers of the Netherlands 
Government have assured rubber manu- 
facturers that their Government desires 
to co-operate in furnishing raw material 
requirements at a price which will be 
fair to the rubber growers and not be 
burdensome to the consumers. 
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We have prepared an analysis 
of the 


Otis Elevator 
Company 


showing balance sheet com- 


parison and earnings for ten 
years as available for common 
shares now outstanding. 


Circular F on Request 


Lyman D. Sity & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


44Pine St. 522 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


























A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 





Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Oils Take the Lead While General Market Lags— 
Prospects of Autumn Rise 


By EG. Donley 





TRENGTH in the oil shares righted 

the market, and after the decline had 
run to three points in the general aver- 
age, there was a recovery of two points. 
At this writing the average of 50 stocks, 
as shown in the chart above, stands slight- 
ly more than one point below the record 


high of the year, which was 113.17, 
reached on June 3, and which compares 
with a high of 112.85, reached March 3. 

But, aside from the, oil shares, there 
seems to be lacking a definite incentive 
for broad-scale operations for the ad- 
vance. Just as selling petered out on 
the recent sharp decline, making it diffi- 
cult for shorts to cover and discourag- 
ing further bear operations, buying now 
seems unwilling to follow prices up in 
the aggressive manner that puts stocks 
briskly over the top and attracts a pub- 
lic following. 

While there is nothing on the cards just 
now to give the market a brisk upward 
move, there is also nothing to bring about 
an important decline. Stocks are gen- 
erally margined rather heavily and the 
public in recent years has learned— 
through such examples as Cast Iron Pipe, 
American Water Works, General Electric, 
Maxwell Motors “B” and others—to take 
a position in the securities they believe 
in and patiently await the rather certain, 
if sometimes painfully slow, outworkings 
of market evaluation. In other words, 
public speculation is gradually becoming 
more scientific. 

Looking ahead, it is beginning to seem 
likely that unless something unexpected 
comes along to bowl over growing hopes 
of better business tn the Fall, we shall 
have an old-fashioned Fall market cul- 
minating im November or later. In the 
old days the market always ran that way, 
because the most important factor in na- 
tional prosperity was the farm, and with 
crops made, the financial community knew 
what to expect and usually went ahead 
to discount the spending of the farmer’s 
money. War times brought new factors, 
temporarily more important. But this year 


Wall Street again is paying marked at- 
tention to the crops, which leads the 
writer to think that we are getting back 
to the old fundamentals. 

It is too early yet to size up the har- 
vests; therefore, Wall Street isin a wait- 
ing mood. Poor crops, especially in view 
cf indications that Canada and Europe 
will harvest good yields of grain this 
year, would discourage much of an up- 
turn in the Fall. Fair crops at good 
prices would probably have an excellent 
reaction upon business, particularly if 
other commodities maintain their present 
degree of  stabilization—which actually 
means a slow sagging movement. Gen- 
erally, stock market commitments now be- 
ing made are based on the assumption that 
the American farmer will fare quite well, 
even after the crop-killers have done their 
worst. 

One of the brightest spots in the fi- 
nancial district is the investment market, 
which continues to reveal an almost in- 
satiable demand for high-grade securities. 
reflecting both the abundant supply of in- 
vestment capital and an abiding confi- 
dence in the future of America. 

While crops and the easy money mar- 
kets and general business stability are 
foremost in the thoughts of Wall Street, 
it is difficult to dismiss the commodity 
price situation without further comment, 
for over the longer outlook it seems like- 
ly to become a big factor. The latest 
angle is to be found in the gossip of com- 
ing wage reductions in the iron and steel 
industry where “stabilized” prices have 
been conflicting with a rather unwieldy 
payroll. It is known that in some in- 
stances attempts to raise steel prices have 
Ltrought vigorous remonstrations from 
manufacturers which have been sufficiently 
convincing to forestall such action. If 
prices cannot be advanced, wages must 
soorer or later be reduced. And the big 
question is: can wages be reduced with- 
ovt bringing labor troubles? If the cost 
of living appreciably declines, the answer 
may well be “Yes.” 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of - 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten indus- 
tries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex-, 


plained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F. 242 
100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 























100 SHARE or 
ODD LOTS 


of listed or unlisted se- 
curities bought and sold 
with painstaking care, 
irrespective of the size 
of your order. 


And our Statistical De- 
partment is freely at 
your disposal for any 
information within the 
scope of its service. 


We also have a helpful booklet 
on Trading Methods which we 
shall be glad to send you on 
request. 


Ask for J-7 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 


















































California? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PACIFIC- SOUTHWEST 2238 BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $287,844,098.18 as of April 
















, 1925; of which $96,151,929.95 are those 

& The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, $191,092,168.23 of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, and 

| ge the capital and surplus of the 
irst Securities Company. 
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Oil Consumption 


Exceeds Supply 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


IELDS of the general type of Ton- 

kawa promise to be the principal 
source of increased light oil production 
in the Mid-Continent this year. Because 
of the deep drilling to Wilcox series sand 
levels, development will be relatively 
slow and it probably will be late Summer, 
or early Fall, before these fields assume 
great importance in a day-to-day produc- 
tion sense. 

Included in the prospects where one or 
more wells are now producing from Wil- 
cox series sands are Thomas and Bra- 
man, northwest of Tonkawa, in Kay 
county, Okla.; the Garber field, in Gar- 
field county, which had been previously 
developed at shallower levels; and the 
area around Rainbow Bend, Kansas, near 
the Sumner-Cowley county line. 

North Louisiana and Arkansas promise 
no increases in light oil production, bar- 
ring fresh discoveries that cannot be meas- 
ured at this time. Texas and the Rocky 
Mountain area will about maintain their 
present light oil ratios, but California may 
go above its present average as a result 
of shallow development in the Inglewood- 
Baldwin Hills fields, adjacent to Los An- 
geles. Early in June, the production of 
California as a whole had climbed above 
615,000 barrels daily again as a result of 
this development. 

With gasoline consumption breaking all 
industrial records in the first four months 
of the year, increasing roundly 30 per 
cent. over a similar period in 1924, a sat- 
isfactory situation has existed in the first 
half of 1925. Now that the height of the 
gasoline consumption season is about to 
be reached it is obvious that this per- 
centage increase cannot be maintained, 
but it appears reasonable that all gallon- 
age records will be broken in domestic 
consumption. This demand, plus exports, 

has served to keep conditions satisfac- 
tory in the industry in spite of record 
daily average production of crude and 
the greatest over-all storage stocks in the 
history of the industry. The fact that 
more than 800,000 barrels daily of the 
country’s present oil production is classi- 
fied as heavy crude, which is used mainly 
in other channels than the manufacture of 
gasoline, has had its part in permitting 
the maintenance of price schedules in 
the face of production and storage rec- 
ords. 





Otto Woli & Co., controlling more than 
one-third of Germany’s steel production, 
or between 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 tons 
per year, opened a branch in New York 
City for the purpose of marketing its 
products in this country. 

* * * 


W. A. Harriman & Co. have concluded 
negotiations with the Russian Govern- 
ment securing control of the Caucasian 
manganese ore properties. Agreement is 
for twenty years and grants the Har- 
riman interests the right of operation 
of the mining properties and the exclu- 
sive right to export manganese. In re- 
turn the Government will be paid a royalty 
on all ore shipped, minimum for any one 
year being $1,500,000. 
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Bonds 


Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to analyze 
your present holdings 
or contemplated purchases. 


One Wall Street 
New York 


Lendon Boston 




















Every Month You Get 
Complete Up-to-Date 
News About This 
Investment 


When you own Cities Service 
Preferred Stock you get every 
month a statement that gives 
you up-to-date information 
about the progress and earnings 
of the Company behind your 
investment—Cities Service Com- 
pany, which has more than 100 
subsidiaries with total assets of 
over $550,000,000. 


This monthly statement is just 
one of many protections for the 
owners of Cities Service Pre- 
ferred Stock, which yields a 
safe, substantial income of about 


7%4%. 


Send for a copy of the Com- 
pany’s latest earnings statement 
and Preferred Stock Circular 


P-16. 

Securities Department 

'He herty 
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The Oils Lead 


LIMBING slowly but steadily for 

several weeks from the low levels 
reached early in April, the oils have at 
last assumed market leadership. On re- 
cent days when the market became re- 
actionary and the bears succeeded in de- 
pressing the motors, the steels, and some 
of the high-priced specialties, the oils 
gave indications of sturdy resistance And 
they moved forward on a large volume 
of trading on the very day that the gen- 
eral market met its most severe test. 
It was their action, more than any- 
thing else, that restored confidence in 
the general list, that caused shorts to 
cover and bulls to replace sold-out 
stocks. The oils owe their new popu- 
larity to the record-breaking consump- 
tion of gasoline which has caused a 
drawing upon tank stocks earlier in 
the year than ever before and general 
advances in gasoline prices. Produc- 
tion of light oil, from which gasoline 
is obtained, has waned this year, while 
heavy oil production has increased; so 
that, in the face of an increase in total 
petroleum production, there has develop- 
ed a situation making for solidity in a 
branch of the industry which is pro- 
lific in profits. As has been pointed out 
here from time to time, the buying in 
the oil stocks has for a long time been 
of the right sort; therefore, it seems 
likely that the move which has now 
gotten well under way will carry the 
entire group to considerably higher 
levels before it culminates. 


Eight Out of Ten 


Now that Macy has gone into new 
high ground, eight of the ten stocks 
recommended here—April 15—because 
of their strong resistance to the decline, 
have made new high records for 1925. 
If California Petroleum and Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum “B” go through, the 
score will be perfect. 


Pierce-Arrow 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
is making a very strong come-back. 
President Forbes recently announced 
that sales broke all records in May, ex- 
cept for a few months during the war 
period. The total of units shipped in 
May was greater than in the preceding 
month. Demand for motor trucks has 
continued steady, while the number of 
busses sold during the first five months 
closely approached the total for the en- 
tire year 1924. And recently it was 
reported that passenger car shipments 
in April, 1925, increased 96 per cent., 
over April, 1924, compared with a 51 
per cent. increase in March. The an- 
nual report for 1924 stated that intro- 
duction of the new “Series 80” moder- 
ate priced passenger car had opened up 
a new market, enabling the company 
to extend its points of distribution from 
ninety to 306—and this number will be 
increased in 1925. Of course, Pierce- 
Arrow common is a very speculative 
issue, but it has always had capable 





market backing, so that ups and downs 
in earnings have been duly recorded 
in the swings of this stock. Ahead of 
the 250,000 shares of no-par common is 
$6,400,500 in funded debt, 15,750 shares 
of $8 convertible, no-par, prior prefer- 
ence stock upon which the full rate has 
been paid since its issuance in 1923, and 
$10,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative ($100- 
par) preferred stock, upon which 34 
per cent. in back dividends has accu- 
mulated. It seems probable that, if the 
present earnings pace is fairly well 
maintained, the prior preference stock 
will be retired and some arrangement 
may be made with preferred sharehold- 
ers to take: part stock and part cash in 
settlement of dividend arrears. Such a 
move would allow some basis for a 
speculative move in Pierce-Arrow com- 
mon—and it has a reputation for mov- 
ing swiftly when it moves. 


U. S. Rubber 


U. S. Rubber appears to be on the 
road to recovered earning power; but 
the process is a slow one, and the pur- 
chaser at current levels must be content 
to hold for a few years. This year earn- 
ings from its rubber plantations will 
be shown in income for the first time 
and it is expected that they will take 
care of the $2,000,000 serial note matur- 
ity. The company is now producing 
about a quarter of its own rubber re- 
quirements. The earnings picture is re- 
vealed by the following: for the ten 
years from 1915 to 1924, inclusive, aver- 
age annual earnings amounted to bet- 
ter than 10 per cent. on the common 
stock; but actual results showed noth- 
ing in 1921, and 2.68, 2.31, and 3.90 
per cent. in 1922, 1923, and 1924, re- 
spectively. 


Pacific Oil 


Pacific Oil has long been placed prac- 
tically at the head of the list of oil 
shares with regard to .potentialities of 
future development. It has scarcely 
scratched the surface of its territory. 
And yet so far this year the market 
movements of the stock have held with- 
in a rather restricted range as compared 
with others of the oil group. The high 
for 1925 has been 65% and the low 
52%—a range of only 13 points. It 
would seem from these figures that 
Pacific Oil has not yet had the move 
that it is entitled to if the oil shares 
are to have a sustained rise. Only re- 
cently the $3 dividend rate was restored, 
and indications are that it will now be 
possible to maintain it. In 1924 earn- 
ings were $3.40 per share, and for the 
first quarter of 1925 earnings were $1.16 
per share, as compared with about 83 
cents in the first quarter of 1924. It 
is estimated that for the full year, with 
an increased volume of sales and pro- 
duction in the later months, results may 
run close to $5 a share on the 3,500,000 
shares of no-par stock, which is the 
only capitalization outstanding. 
























Stock Prices 
and Business 


HE extent to which 

stock prices reflect 
the slightest hesitation 
or improvement in busi- 
ness activity has been 
illustrated during the 
past two months. 


Signs have recently 
been multiplying that 
constructive forces are 
now making them- 
selves felt in many 
lines. 


Our Weekly Review 
contains important ref- 
erences to the business 
outlook and forecasts 
the trend of security 
prices. Write for latest 
copy. 


MOODY'S | 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York | 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 












































Investor’s 


Booklet 


In convenient pocket 
form, containing cur- 
rent statistics, high and 
low prices of Stocks, 
Bonds, Cotton and 
Grain. 


Copy on Request for F-71 


CARDEN, GREEN & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Members, New York Curb Market 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

43 Exchange Pl. New York City 


Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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Its Dependable 


if it's a Fitch Rating 





Fitch Ratings Begin 


In Smoke 
and Steel 


Investment profits 
grow out of the work 
of men striving amid 
the smoke and steel 
of industry. 














The results of their 
work regulate Fitch 
Ratings; Fitch Ser- 
vices report the facts 
that show their prog- 
ress or unsuccess. 


Investing workers 
by the thousands 
consult their bank- 
ers, who in turn, con- 
sult Fitch before 
recommending op- 
portunities for se- 
curity and profit, or 
pointing out invest- 
ment dangers. 


In the new Fitch 
Rating Service 35,- 
000 stocks and bonds 
are described and 
rated with scientific 
precision. 


Ask for a sample 
page and Descriptive 
Letter F.M.-7-1 con- 
taining useful sug- 
gestions. 


FITCH 


PUBLISHING VY, INC. 
Jvun K.Fitcu, PRESIDENT 
PUBLISHING HVUSE FITCH BUILDING 
138 PEAKL STREET — NEW YORK 
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—= Opportunities for Investors 


Stock Issues of Leading Railroad Systems Can Be 
Purchased With Confidence 


By H. J. Keating 


HE level of railroad stocks, while 
above that prevailing for the last 
few months, is not so high as it 
may be expected to go during the next 
few months. This for the reason that 
weekly freight loadings, which are com- 
parable to production in an _ industrial 
concern, are gaining in volume. Income 
statements will reflect the increase in 
gross revenues and if operating expenses 
can be kept within bounds, and there 
seems no reason why they cannot, the 
increase will enable the roads to make a 
showing which will compare very favor- 
ably with former years when dividends 
were earned several times over. 

The market has already had an advance 
but inasmuch as conditions are very favor- 
able for the main trunk lines the stocks 
of such roads still afford an attractive 
purchase. The stocks selected have an 
excellent dividend record and should be 
purchased with the intention of holding 


ly in excess of the capital stock. The great 
eaming power of the road insures a 
large revenue and profits from operations 
is sufficient to maintain interest charges 
on the funded debt and pay dividends on 
the stock issue. In addition to the income 
from operations the company receives an 
income from investments in subsidiaries 
and other roads. This revenue alone was 
almost sufficient to carry the fixed charges 
last year. 

A great measure of stability is thus 
added to the earnings of the road. 

Total earnings for the first four months 
of the present year averaged less than 
for the same period of 1924, but the re- 
mainder of the year should see consider- 
able improvement. Dividends have been 
paid on the preferred stock for the last 
twenty-five years. They are limited to 
4 per cent. and the past record of earn- 
ings entitles the stock to a place in the 
investment group. 








Attractive Railroad Stocks 


Linton Pacihe, Pit. og. occ ckesasscs 
Southern Pacific, Com............ 
Penn. Beiroad, Com. ...i.ssccsss 
Norfolk & Western, Com......... 
Delaware & Hudson, Com........ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Pfd 


Price Rate Yield % 

be dicesiticnton 75 4 5.33 
eee 100 6 6.00 
iecelasiar tesa 44 3 6.82 
pekieare’ 77 4 5.19 
patieoneain 147 9 6.12 
eee aren 96 5 5.21 








for income. The yields are comparable 
with those of many railroad bonds which, 
while having a definite lien on property 
owned by the roads, have far less at- 
traction for the average investor than 
the stocks listed. 

When a company has paid dividends on 
a stock issue for many years and each 
year sees the price level remain com- 
paratively stable it would seem that, bar- 
ring unforseen circumstances, the stock 
can be purchased with confidence. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company 


operates 9,500 miles of road. Most of this - 


mileage is owned directly. Its lines are 
far-reaching and extend from Kansas 
City and Omaha westward through 
Denver, Salt Lake City, thence to Port- 
land and Seattle. The road acquired the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad in 
1921 and this acquisition enabled it to 
run trains into Los Angeles over its own 
tracks. The wide ramifications of the 
road and the rich territory tapped by the 
subsidiary companies enable it to obtain 
a diversified freight tonnage. Agricul- 
tural products form the principal com- 
modity carried. 

From every angle, the road is one of 
the most efficiently operated. Its long 
haul is responsible to a great extent for 
the excellence of its operating results. 
The operating ratio is low and compares 
favorably with any other important trans- 
portation companies. 

On a mileage basis the capitalization is 
not high and the funded debt is but slight- 


The Southern Pacific is another road 
which has been proving its right to be 
included in group investments. The com- 
pany is one of the earliest of those formed 
to hold securities, maintain and operate 
railroads and other properties. Its rails 
and other properties are controlled through 
stock ownership and long-term leases. 
More than 11,000 miles of road are oper- 
ated and the lines extend from Odgen, 
Utah, to San Francisco, California, and 
Portland, Oregon. A line also extends to 
New Orleans. This latter is known as 
the “Sunset” route. 

The road has seen an increase of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. in its revenue 
freight tonnage during the last ten years. 
The traffic is exceptionally well diversified 
and the freight density is high. While 
total operating revenue has more than 
doubled during the last ten years, oper- 
ating expenses have also increased and 
offset to a great extent the increase in 
revenues. However, interest on the funded 
debt has shown a steady decrease from 
year to year, without exception, since 
1915, and earnings available for dividends 
show a steady growth. 

The capitalization of the company is 
conservative and, with one exception, re- 
cent years have seen a large surplus after 
fixed charges and dividends have been 
paid. The rate of 6 per cent. which has 
been maintained since 1908, can be in- 
creased without prejudice to the other 
security issues and the time seems not 
far distant when this will be done. 
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[he capitalization of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company approximates 50 per 
cent. of the estimated property value. 
Funded debt and stock issues are well 
proportioned, and any decrease in oper- 
ating expenses should be reflected in the 
balance available for dividend distribu- 
t Equipment expenditure has in- 
creased because of repairs to rolling stock 
and this is one of the reasons why oper- 
ating expenses have increased almost as 
rapidly as have the operating revenues. 
It is of interest to note that in May of 
this year the list of stockholders totaled 
146,797, which was the highest ever re- 
corded. Pennsylvania has always been 
noted for its great number of stockhold- 
ers and the consistent increase reported 
since the first of the year indicates the 
popularity of the stock in investment 
circles. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany is not as large a system as those 
previously mentioned. It operates about 
2,200 miles of road. Lines extend westerly 
from Norfolk, Virginia, to Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio. The road is noted as a 
coal carrier, over 75 per cent. of this 
commodity constituting its tonnage. A 
subsidiary, the Pocahontas Coal & Coke 
Company owns, or has interests in, about 
300,000 acres of coal lands in Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

The property is highly improved and 
efficiently operated. Equipment is in a 
high state of repair and no unusual out- 
lay is necessitated in this connection. The 
excellent earning power of the company 
places the stock issues in an attractive 
position, especially the preferred which 
has been paying dividends at the rate of 
4 per cent. for a great many years. The 
yield is not as high as that obtainable 
in other similar issues but for those who 
wish a stock with a long and successful 
dividend record this issue is attractive. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company is 
reporting increasing freight density. 
Gross revenues, however, declined dur- 
ing 1924. There was a considerable de- 
crease in transportation expenses which 
more than offset the decline in gross. So 
far this year net operating income is 
greater than that reported for the same 
period a year ago. Dividends have been 
paid since 1881 and since 1907 at the rate 
of 9 per Cent. 

Atchison has been paying dividends on 
its common stock since 1901. In 1910 the 
rate was increased to 6 per cent. and more 
recently to 7 per cent. It appears the com- 
pany is well -able to maintain this rate 
without trouble. Earnings are running 
considerably ahead of those reported last 
year and prospects are bright for another 
increase in surplus. The surplus is large 
at present and the capitalization relatively 
low, which would seem to indicate that 
a further increase in the dividend rate is 
within the realm of possibility. 


Striking Pennsylvania Railroad shopmen 
still continue in favor of the strike which 
has been in effect since July 1, 1922, they 
have announced after a recent conference 
with their leaders. Claims aggregating 
$15,000,000, based on money alleged to be 
due to individual strikers from July 1, 
1921, to July 1, 1922, when the men 
worked under protest for an alleged lower 
wage than the agreement provided, will be 
filed against the Pennsylvania if their at- 
torneys advise. 



























Oklahoma and Its 
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Horseshoe Lake Power Station, Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company; Initial installed capacity 
20,000 horsepower. 


ATEST government and state statistics, show- 

ing natural resources, agricultural production 

and manufacturing facilities, rank Oklahoma as one 
of the richest states in the Union. 


In 1924 Oklahoma stood fifth in total crop value and 
second in cotton production. In percentage of re- 
turn on the agricultural investment, the state led the 
entire United States. -In two decades it climbed 
from thirty-fifth to second place among all the states 
in total value of all mineral products. 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company—the largest 
electric and gas utility in this thriving state—sup- 
plies services in 88 growing cities and towns, located 
in the richest and most populous sections. It has 
installed generating capacity of 89,000 horsepower 
and 984 miles of interconnected power lines. Gross 
earnings for the twelve months ended April 30, 1925, 
amounted to $8,077,544, while net earnings before 
depreciation were $2,747,931. 


We recommend for sound investment, the Com- 
pany’s 6% Gold Debentures, due 1940. Price to 


yield about 6.15%. Ask for circular BJ-313. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 
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Interstate Power 
Company 


$7 Dividend Preferred Stock 
Preferred as to both Agsets 


and Cumulative Dividends 
OMPANY owns and 
operates properties 
furnishing electric light 
and power to 105 cities 
and communities in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Illinois. 


Company is controlled 
and managed by Utilities 
Power and Light Corpo- 
ration. 


Price $95 and accrued dividend 
To yield about 7.37% 





PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 























To 


Holders of Real Estate 
Mortgage 
Bonds 


An open market, na- 
tional in scope, is 
available for the pur- 
chase, sale and ex- 
change of seasoned 
real estate bonds of 
the leading mortgage 
houses. 


A seal on each bond 
indicates it is guar- 
anteed against fraud, 
theft or any other in- 
validating factor by 
the National Surety 
Co. 


M. W. BRADERMANN CO. 


INC. 
Sixty Broadway, N. Y. 





RR. ick pk dabakemenenen te 


Please send me booklet Maintain- 
ing a National Market. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Car & Foundry Co.—De- 
clared initial dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the new no-par common stock, pay- 
able July 1. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.— 
Purchased from W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, subject to ratification of the stock- 
holders of the owning company, the six 
steamers Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, 
Santa Malta, Santa Olivia, Santa Paula, 
and Santa Rosa. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Will in- 
crease capacity of Great Falls zinc plant 
about one-third at cost of $1,000,000. 
New addition will increase output from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds of zinc a 
month. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Edwin C. Jameson, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, announced that work was prog- 
ressing on the preparation and under- 
writing of a new reorganization plan. 
This plan, it is stated, “will afford rea- 
sonable protection to the stockholders 
and to the junior lien bonds without 
payment of exorbitant commissions to 
reorganization managers.” 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Improvement program for current year 
provides for expenditure of $19,440,000. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Declared it would cost the New York 
Edison Co., a subsidiary, $3,000,000 to 
defend the suit brought by the City of 
New York against it for reduction of 
rates. 

* Continental Motors Corp.—Earned 80 
cents a share in six months ended April 
30; same period 1924, 66 cents. 

Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corp.— 
William Dubilier, president, denied ru- 
mors that the corporation would be 
merged with the Ware Radio Corp. and 
the Music Master Company. 

Federal Food Stores, Inc.—One of the 
creditors, the Finance Consultants Corp., 
of New York, offered to buy the tang- 
ible assets of the stores for $1,000,000. 
Company recently failed with liabilities 
of $3,000,000. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Earned $6.08 a 
share in year ended April 30, 1925, based 
on 2,400,000 shares (par $25), compared 
with $35.73 a share in the previous year, 
based on 600,000 no par value shares. 

Ford Motor Co.—During last two 
years has increased the number of Ford 
service stations more than 100 per cent., 
to approximately 32,000, while 800 new 
dealers have been added, making a total 
of 9,800. Is negotiating with Finnish 
authorities to obtain a concession for a 
bonded warehouse at Helsingfors for an 
assembly plant. 

General Motors Corp—Finance Com- 
mittee authorized the organization of an 
insurance company to handle fire and 
theft insurance on cars sold at retail 
which General Motors dealers and dis- 
tributors financed through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. New com- 
pany, which will be named the General 
Exchange Insurance Co. will begin 
operations with a capital of $500,000 and 
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a surplus of $1,000,000. Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co., a subsidiary, shipped 52,853 cars 
and trucks during May, and carried over 
into June 30,709 unfilled orders. This 
displaced April, 1925, as the second high- 
est production month in the history of 
the company. 

Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Holders 
of stock of record June 15 will be of- 
fered right to subscribe at $30 a share 
for no par stock to the extent of one 
each for nine shares held. Right to 
subscribe expires July 6. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1925, $36,757,382; same period 
1924, $32,878,165. “Sales for current 
year,” says Chairman S. S. Kresge, 
“should be in excess of $100,000,000, 
against $90,096,000 last year.” 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales in first five 
months of 1925, $15,897,431; same period 
1924, $13,258,010. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Stockholders 
will vote on transfer of assets to the 
Chrysler Corp., which was organized for 
the purpose of taking over the proper- 
ties of the Maxwell Co. Governing Com- 
mittee of New York Stock Exchange 
ruled that trading in Maxwell Motors 
“A” and “B” stocks be suspended. This 
ruling does not affect the certificates of 
deposit for such stock. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1925, $67,994,815; 
same period 1924, $62,686,303. 

Nash Motors Co.—Is introducing a 
new line of cars produced by its sub- 
sidiary, the Ajax Motors Co., at Racine, 
Wis. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1925, $28,617,336; same 
period 1924, $24,036,818. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—Stock- 
holders approved the sale to W. R. 
Grace & Co., or the Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company, of all assets, including 
cash, for 150,000 shares of capital stock 
and release of the company from all 
liabilities under the $1,000,000 marine 
equipment first mortgage 7 per cent. 
gold bonds. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Earned $5.67 a share on the com- 
mon and common “B” stock in 1924; 
1923, $7.95. There was an increase of 
117,846 shares of common “B” stock 
outstanding in 1924, compared with 1923. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Electrification of 
the lines from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton at the earliest practical date is con- 
templated, according to Washington dis- 
patch. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Myron 
E. Forbes, president, said sales broke all 
records in May, 1925, except for a few 
months during the war period. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 5 per cent., payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 15. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Co.—Final pro- 
duction for the 1924-25 season was l,- 
625,000 bags, a new high record. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Declared quarter- 
ly dividend of 2 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
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extra, payable July 1. Regular dividend 
heretofore was 1% per cent. quarterly. 

Schulte Real Estate Co.—Dillon, Read 
& Co. New York, offered at $1,000 a 
note $10,000,000 of this company’s 10-year 
6 per cent. sinking fund gold notes dated 
June 1, 1925, due June 1, 1935, each $1,- 
000 note carrying a bonus of five shares 
of common stock. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1925, $102,147,358; same 
period 1924, $90,979,029. Is going into the 
coal business, and will offer coal direct 
from mines in southern Illinois, southern 
Indiana and western Kentucky, in car- 
load lots to individuals, companies or 
club groups. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Negotia- 
tions for purchase of Loft candy stores 
have been called off. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Authorized by 
I C. C. to construct an extension of a 
10-mile branch line running from a point 
near Hinsdale to a point in reclamation 
district No. 70 in California. 

Standard Oil Co. (California)—Ac- 
quired a lease to the Hagerman Stock 
Ranch, several thousand acres in extent 
near Roswell, New Mexico, and will drill 
for oil. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 3 per cent. and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent.on the common. Stockholders rati- 
fied proposed increase in the common 
stock to provide for the 10 per cent. 
stock allotment to common and pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Reported unfilled 
orders as of May 31 as 4,049,800 tons, 
against 4,446,568 tons on April 30. 

Wabash Railway Co.—Purchased Ann 
Arbor Railway, subject to approval of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Reduced price of 
six-cylinder Overland standard sedan $90 
to $895. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1925, $83,376,153: 
same period 1924, $75,806,490. 





Saved by Federal Reserve 


HE Federal Reserve banking system 

saved this country from the perils of 
inflation, which many European econ- 
omists believed up to a few months ago 
was in store for it, W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, assistant agent of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, declares in the 
current issue of the American Bankers 
Association Journal. 

“We have had no great inflation,” says 
M. Burgess, “although we have absorbed 
more than $1,500,000,000 of gold since 
1920. It is natural that observers with- 
out intimate acquaintance with our credit 
structure should ascribe the results to 
some mysterious banking policy. The 
facts of the case are that the war ex- 
pansion left the banks heavily in debt 
at the Federal Reserve. Most of the 
incoming gold was used to pay off these 
debts and not for credit expansion. Once 
the gold was lodged with the Federal 
Reserve it could only be put to work 
by new borrowing, and banks and busi- 
ness were in no mood for credit expan- 
sion based on such borrowing. This is 
the principal reason why the gold flow 
has had so little effect on our economic 
status. It could not have turned out so 
without the Federal Reserve system.” 


Progress 
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“Electric Light and 
Power Investment 
Companies”, by 
Martin J. Insull, is 
a booklet of marked 
interest. A copy 
may be obtained 
upon request made 
to the company. 


Thirteen years ago, the Middle 
West Utilities Company was at 
the beginning of its first fiscal 
year, wherein 274 communi- 
ties were supplied with one or 
more classes of utility service 
through subsidiary companies, 
and the gross business totaled 
$3,680,676. 
+ + ¢ . 

Today, in virtually a third of 
the states of the Union, 23 
operating companies generate 
and distribute electric energy 
for power and light; produce 
and distribute gas; manufacture 
and merchandise ice; supply 
electric urban and interurban 
transportation; furnish heat 
and water. Nine hundred and 
thirty communities are directly 
served, and 290 additional 
communities are indirectly 
served through interconnec- 


tions with other utilities. 

¢ a t 
A leader in the development of 
Superpower transmission systems, 
serving 562,000 customers through 
operating properties representing 
an investment of over $220,000,000 
and having a gross income in 1924 
of $41,402,607, the organization 
has maintained ideals of service 
permitting the achievement of a rec- 
ord for sound growth and ‘steady 
expansion unique in the utility in- 
dustry. 

¢ t + 
Securities of the Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Ask your investment banker about 
the preferred and prior lien issues. 


“MIDDLE “WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street Chicago 
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Factors of Safety 
In All Investments 


HETHER you buy 
tax secured, or cor- 
poration, or real estate 
bonds, there are in each 


case certain factors of 


safety which must be 
sought and found if you 
are to have a satisfactory 
investment. 


Caldwell & Company, through 
unparalleled experience in the 
field of southern finance, 
through direct contact and 
association with acknowledged 
leaders in financial centers and 
through ample financial and 
human resources of organiza- 
tion, can offer to banks, institu- 
tions and individual investors 
a comprehensive investment 
service embracing all varieties 
of sound southern investments, 
diversified as to type, maturity 
and income return. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered 
by Caldwell & Company em- 
body definitely superior feat- 
ures of safety combined with 
liberal interest rates made pos- 
sible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Send name 
and address 
for a compli- 
mentary 
copy of this 

ook con- 
taining facts 
and figures. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 


Aer CITY 








Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


659 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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FFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


72 W. AdamsSt. 4568Broadway 409E. 35th St. 
CHICAGO 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 






































FIND NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER 
or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


773F Garson Avenue 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ELEPHONES are increasing in this 
country at the rate of six per cent. 
a year, while the population grows only 


a little more than one per cent. And 
the question is asked if people write 
less or talk more than they used to, or 
both. The gas business gives a clue. 
More and more gas is consumed for busi- 
ness purposes, but people who insist on 
having their automobile up to date are 
willing to get along with a very anti- 
guated gas stove for the kitchen. Peo- 
ple buy class and convenience first, and 
that accounts also for much of the in- 
crease in telephones, as well as electric 
appliances. 


Scotland is to have one of the largest 
public utility developments and the longest 
tunnel in the world but one. The sixteen- 
foot tunnel, lined with concrete and 
fifteen miles in length, is to be bored 
through the rocky base of Ben Nevis. 
Only the 18-mile Shandaken tunnel under 
the Catskills which brings water to New 
York City, is longer. 


The great Scotch tunnel will carry 
water under the mountain from Loch 
Treig to the town of Fort William, and 
will be joined with another tunnel to be 
dug between Loch Laggan and Loch 
Treig, by means of which the watershed 
over an area of three hundred square 
miles will be drained. 


This gigantic task will require the 
work of three thousand men for three 
years, at a cost of $24,000,000. The event- 
ual development will deliver one hun- 
dred thousand electrical horsepower at 
Fort William, where it will be used to 
operate a large aluminum works and to 
furnish electric light and power for a 
part of the Scottish Highlands. 


Conditions Have Changed 


Most large utility companies are 
young, but the big North American Com- 
pany was organized in 1890 and has a 
past. 
more, in their day, were among its big 
men Their records enable Frank R. 
Dame, who is now the president, to re- 
flect on the remarkably favorable 
changes that have taken place in the 
financial and public relations of the util- 
ity business. “I dare say,” he is quoted, 
“that the North American system’s busi- 
ness of more than $80,000,000 last year, 
was done with far less wear and tear 
on official nervous systems than the busi- 
ness done in 1891, which totalled only 
about 2 per cent. of this amount.” He 
recalls that electric lighting was devel- 
oping rapidly in that year, and Milwau- 
kee had 13,000 incandescent lamps. “But 
to-day a single Broadway signboard has 
more.” The utilities in those days 
fought among themselves with their cus- 
tomers and with the authorities. The 
public supervision system was not yet 
installed And finances were difficult. 
Customer share-holding was unknown. 
Mr. Villard went to Europe for the 
money needed in developments and 


Henry Villard and C. W. Wet-— 
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spent many months there convincing 
bankers that the opportunities in Ameri- 
can utilities were favorable. This is all 
reversed for the better, and Mr. Dame 
expects still greater advances in the next 
35 years. 


The Insull group is expanding, hav- 
ing bought six power companies in In- 
diana. The Calumet Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Midland Util- 
ities Co., was the purchaser and a capi- 
tal increase of $1,387,000 has been allowed 
it for the expansion program. 

The companies acquired are the In- 
diana Electric Utilities Company, C. F. 
Cain Power and Light Company, Hawk 
Brothers Milling Company, Bass Lake 
Light and Power, Nevada Mills Electric, 
and the Orland Light and Power Com- 
pany. Midland Utilities is owned by the 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Company of 
Chicago, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, Mitldle-West Utilities 
Company, and the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, all belonging 
to the Insull group of utilities. 


New Transmission Development 


Before long the New York Edison 
Company will carry current of 132,000 
volts in an underground conduit from 
its Bronx generating station to other 
points in New York City, and this is 
twice as high a voltage as has ever been 
carried before. Two years ago the maxi- 
mum was 33,000 volts. But the economy 
in transmission at the highest possible 
pressures, as well as the fire risks and 
possibilities of interruption which arise 
when the system of towers and aerial 
lines is employed, has compelled the new 
development. The new power-carrying 
cable will be three inches thick and 
will run in a concrete duct four to five 
feet below the street level. - The cost 
will be $2,500,000. 


Unusual popular interest centers in 
this advance movement, as_ engineers 
have been very reluctant to admit the 
practicability of underground transmis- 
sion at high tension, while the public at 
large has been restive about the tower 
lines going up in all parts of the country 
to serve the needs of electric service. 
High cost of the underground system 
will, however, probably continue to make 
the aerial system the one generally 
adopted in the open country, and per- 
haps also for electrified railways. 


Overhead Line Impractical 


On this angle of the subject, the Edi- 
son Company says in its statement: “The 
engineering achievement involved in the 
installation of a 132,000-volt cable un- 
derground becomes apparent when it is 
known that to transmit power at such 
high voltage overhead would require 
the construction of steel towers of wind- 
mill construction, each the height of a 
seven-story building, at intervals of 606 
feet on the streets of the Bronx.” 
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$10,000,000 


Schulte Real Estate Company, Inc. 
Ten-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


(With Common Stock) 


New Issue June 9, 1925 


Dated June 1, 1925. Due June 1, 1935. 


Authorized and immediately to be issued $10,000,000. Interest payable June 1 and December 1. Principal and interest £2 able at 
the office of Dillon, Read Co., New York City. Coupon notes in denominations of $1,000, registerable as to principal. cloomable 
as a whole or in part by lot on any interest date at 105 and interest to and including June 1, 1927; thereafter at a reduction of 1% 
for each succeeding two-year period to and including December 1, 1934. Interest payable without deduction for Federal Normal In- 
come Tax up to 2%. Pennsylvania 4-Mills Tax, Maryland 4%-Mills Tax, Connecticut 4-Mill Tax refunded upon application as pro- 
vided in the Indenture. The National Park Bank of New York, Trustee. 


The purchaser of each $1,000 note, upon full payment therefor, will be 
entitled to receive five shares of the common stock of the company. 
A Sinking Fund is provided sufficient to retire $5,000,000 notes by maturity. 


The following information is summarized from a letter to us from Mr. D. A. Schulte, who is to be 
President of Schulte Real Estate Company, Inc.: 


ORGANIZATION AND EQUITY 


Schulte Real Estate Company, Inc. (Delaware), will be the principal real estate operating com- 
pany of Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, con ducting all transactions in fee real estate heretofore 
carried on by subsidiaries of the parent company. Operations will be confined to city properties 
used or suitable for commercial purposes. The proceeds of these notes will provide funds for the 
purchase of such real estate or interests therein. 

The initial equity for these notes will be represented by $3,000,000 par value of preferred stock, 
to be issued in payment for fee properties with an appraised value of more than $3,000,000 (or in 
payment for all the capital stock of the company owning such properties). In addition 425,000 


shares of the common stock of the company will be purchased by Schulte interests for $637,500 
in cash, 


EARNINGS FROM SCHULTE REAL ESTATE OPERATIONS 


Average net earnings arising from the real estate operations of the various Schulte companies, 
-for the two years and eleven months ended November 30, 1924, were at a rate in excess of $1,000,000 
per annum. The organization of Schulte Real Estate Company, Inc., will provide capital largely in 
excess of that hitherto used for real estate operations, and it is expected that profits will be 
substantially increased. 
SCHULTE RETAIL STORES CORPORATION 


Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, through its subsidiaries, is the second largest retail dis- 
tributor of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco products in the United States. The business, begun 
approximately forty years ago, today sells its products direct to the public through more than 260 
stores, owned or leased, in more than 98 cities. Including these stores, the Schulte companies con- 
trol more than 470 locations and parcels of real estate in 31 states and more than 100 cities. 

Among the companies controlled by or affiliated with Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, are: 
D. A. Schulte, Inc., New York, Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc., B. G. Davis & Co., Inc., Park & 
Tilford, Inc. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corporation has outstanding $7,100,000 8% preferred stock and 375,000 
shares of common stock with a combined market value, based on recent New York Stock 
Exchange quotations, of approximately $49,000,000. . 


PART-PAID RECEIPTS 


Payment for the notes (with common stock) is to be made in two installments: $500 on 
account of each $1,000 note on or about June 22, 1925, and $500 on December 1, 1925. The Com- 
pany will issue its part-paid receipts in transferable form entitling the holders on payment of the 
second installment on December 1, 1925, to exchange such receipts for notes (with common stock) 
and to receive 6% interest on the first installment of the purchase price from the date of payment 
thereof. The notes will bear coupons for interest from December 1, 1925. 


We offer these part-paid receipts for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to approval of 
legal details by our counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about June 22, 1925, in the form of part- 
paid receipts of the company, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price $500 
(At rate of $1,000 per Note) 


Further information is contained in a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to he construed as representations by us. 
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to increase your income 


HE following example 

will interest those with 
July funds to reinvest who 
are now receiving but 6% 
on their investments: 


$25,000 at 6% 
annual income 


25,000 at 8% 

annualincome 2,000 
Gain at 8% each year $500 
$500 reinvested each year 
at 8% in 10 years grows 
to $7,000. 


$32,000 at 8% 


$1,500 


annual income $2,560 
25,000 at 6% 
annual income 1,500 
After 10 years 


gain in annual income $1,060 


Before you reinvest your July 
funds investigate Florida, 
where you can get 8% on first 
mortgage security, protected 
byall standard safeguards, with 
trust company service added. 
You incur no obligation by in- 
vestigating. Mail the coupon 
for free booklet explaining five 
reasons why Trust Company 
of Florida clients get 8% safely. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to < 


"Taust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


Ge 
MIAMI FLORIDA 
any 


1 want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 

















Name 

Street 
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Under Government Supervision 


EQUITABLE 

JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 
6% STOCK 


Price $120 per share 
to yield 5% 
This Bank operates in Missouri and Iowa, 
the heart of the great Corn Belt. Book 
value of stock is 115%. We recommend 
its stock for security, good income and 
appreciation of principal. 


Ask for Circular F-10 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 Broadway New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





OTORISTS, being the ultimate 
consumers, paid for 2,631,690 car- 
loads of railway freight in 1924 accord- 
ing to figures presented by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce at 
the Midwest Motor Transport Confer- 
ence held recently in Chicago to bring 
officials of railways, electric lines, and 
motor interests into relations of mutual 
understanding and closer co-operation. 
Shipments of motor vehicles account- 
ed for 740,578 carloads; gasoline and 
lubricants for 692,000; cement for roads 
for 151,346; asphalt for 35,925; clay, 
gravel, sand, and stones for roads for 
650,000. 

The total of carload shipments in- 
tended for road construction, and not 
including machinery used in this work, 
thus amounts to 837,271 carloads and is 
the largest item in the list, but prob- 
ably the average mileage was much 
lower than for the other commodities. 
No data on mileage were included in 
the information, but even so it was 
made plain that the railways received 
very large contributions to their busi- 
ness from the motor vehicle industry, 
and from the upswing in road building 
which is due to motoring. 


The Tax on Repairs 


“Whenever a motorist buys a part, 
or a tire, or an accessory, he must pay 
an excess tax of 2% per cent. to the 
Federal Government.” 

This suvival of war-time taxation 
amounted to an unjust special burden 
of $158,000,000 last year, according to 
Ezra W. Clark of the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association, and 
should be abolished, as the war-time 
reasons for it no longer exist. The 
association will campaign vigoriously 
for this purpose during the coming 
months, and the N. A. C.'C. has signi- 
fied its intention to do likewise. 

Usually the purchaser of electric 
trucks must also buy a charging equip- 
ment, which greatly increases the total 
investment. To meet this objection the 
New York Edison Company has now 
placed in effect a deferred payment plan 
under which the charging outfit and 
its installation are paid for in twelve 
monthly installments. 

New Traffic regulations in Philadel- 
phia prohibit horse vehicles on Chest- 
nut and Walnut streets except for load- 
ing and unloading. 

In Paris, France, gasoline costs 40 
cents a gallon while electric current 
is available at down to 1 cent per kw-hr. 
For this and similar reasons Raymond 
Zindle of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment is bound for a circuit of Eu- 
ropean cities to spread the gospel of 
electric trucking. Engineers in France 
and Italy are much interested, espe- 
cially in industrial electric trucks for 
the handling of materials in manufac- 
turing plants. 

Albany, N. Y., has ordered 19 gas- 
electric busses after using one of this 
type since March. The purchaser is the 
Capitol District Transportation Com- 
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pany, which has previously employed 
trolley busses and gasoline busses. The 
new vehicles have General Electric 
equipment, weigh 14,100 pounds, and 
can run at 32 miles per hour with 29 
passengers. The schedule speed will 
be 20 miles per hour. 
Easy Repainting 

To repaint a car is a costlier job than 
the original painting of it and normally 
takes at least 10 days. Now, however, 
“Industrial Gas” announces that the old 
paint may be removed in three hours 
by means of a gas-fired boiler from 
which a strong jet of steam, which siph- 
ons up a cleaning solution, is played 
against the paint. It becomes soft and 
can be washed off with warm water, 
like mud. The solution is industrial 
alkali. 

Busses and taxicabs, with their high 
daily mileage, account for 388,000,000 
gallons of gasoline consumed in three 
months of 1925, in excess over the same 
period in 1924. 

When aluminum pistons are used the 
lubrication can be improved by mixing 
three per cent. of lard oil with the 
mineral oil, says H. L. Horning, presi- 
dent of the Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers. Ten per cent. more miles per 
gallon is the result. 

Every year the White Company calls 
the roll of those who own and operate 
ten White trucks or more. This year 
80 owners and 2,927 trucks have been 
added to last year’s record. There are 
35 owners who operate more than 100 
trucks each. The largest fleet, 1,728 
trucks, belongs to the Gulf Refining 
Company. The Associated Bell Tele- 
phone Companies have 1,183, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York 842, 
Union Oil Company of California 759, 
and the City of New York 711. 


Is Motor Traffic to Blame? 


It is learned from figures compiled for 
the medical section of the American Life 
Convention that heart disease now de- 
stroys many more lives than tuberculo- 
sis. For a child of ten the chance of 
dying from heart troubles is three times 
greater than that of dying from lung 
or throat affections. The New York 
Heart Association gives statistics on 
this subject from the public schools of 
New York City, showing that 20,000 
pupils have permanently damaged hearts 
and that in one year 14,315 deaths were 
due to heart failure and 4,954 to tu- 
berculosis. It is still doubtful if the auto- 
mobile or prohibition will be held re- 
sponsible for the new figures. Both 
sometimes make a stout heart quake. 
Prosperity is also under suspicion, hav- 
ing a tendency to cause overeating and 
strong emotions. Soon the question of 
“who is to blame” will be in the Sun- 
day papers, but the truly significant fact 
may be only that tuberculosis is less 
deadly than formerly, making the fig- 
ures for other diseases relatively larger. 
—M.C.K. 
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N art movement is planned for in- 
A dustry. The Government, in the 
person of Secretary Hoover, sent a com- 
mission to Paris in May to ‘study decor- 
ative and industrial art at an exposition 
held there, and the commission has ap- 
pointed about one hundred delegates 
among American manufacturers to take 
note of the results and profit there- 
by. 

The main idea seems to be to get away 
from “gimcrackery” effects in useful 
commodities and to emulate the “orig- 
inal creations made by careful and lov- 
ing hands of craftsmen and artisans”— 
in Europe. Soon the commission’s re- 
port will be spread before the public, 
and then the new movement is to begin 
operating. 

From the viewpoint that art is what 
continues to please—as distinguished 
from things whose lines, shape, or col- 
ors become tiresome—there are both 
satisfaction and profits in artistic pro- 
ducts. They create and hold a market 
with a minimum of merchandising cost, 
and production cost is also reduced be- 
cause changes are not necessary. If 
that is the kind of art which the com- 
mission wants America to cultivate, this 
may be the start of an important new 
issue in cost-cutting combined with cul- 
tural gains. At all events there will be 
something to watch, and something to 
steer into the right channel for Amer- 
ican conditions if it does not get there 
at once under the guidance of the au- 
thorities. 


More Work Ahead 


Speaking of the government’s helpful 
activities, especially in organizing Sim- 
plification and aiding in Standardiza- 
tion, and now starting with art also, 
should it not go still more deeply into 
the fundamentals and begin organizing 
the English language, its alphabet, and 
its dictionaries, all of which are the re- 
sult of a wild and exuberant growth, 
like the industrial production of com- 


| modities before Simplification was be- 


gun? Admittedly the English language 
is the most important tool for transact- 
ing business, and no doubt a national 
commission with a dozen big commit- 
tees and a few thousand delegates could 
get it simplified immensely at relatively 
Another commission could 


and expeditious improvements by con- 
in other lan- 


guages. The possibilities are quite as 


| enticing as those of the much more la- 
§ borious 


Standardization of construc- 
tion parts and materials. With exports 
looming up big and bound to increase 
steadily, unless the opportunity is for- 
feited by inaction, the advantages in be- 
ing able to offer foreign customers a 


» thoroughly simplified language to do 
business in, and one combining in a sin- 
gle medium the best features of all otheer 
| languages, are evident. 
| in learning foreign tongues, as the Ger- 


The great waste 





mans do, to facilitate export business, 
would be avoided. Perhaps the world 
is just waiting for our Department of 
Commerce to get a good job done in 
this line before consenting to accept 
English as the true universal medium 
for inter-communication. All the na- 
tions that count have already become 
greatly interested in American Simpli- 
fication and Standardization. One step 
further, with success, and our Hoover 
is immortalized. 


Waste in Advertising 


Apparently there is also much cost- 
cutting to be done in advertising. Ex- 
perts in the art have often said that 
most advertising is wasted but that the 
portion of it which is effective pays 
for all the rest and much more. Some- 
times it is placed poorly and sometimes 
the wording fails to carry the message. 
The art is so new, and who is there that 
would try his utmost to devise ways 
and means for cutting out the waste? 
Publicity engineering, like medical 
science, makes its living partly by its 
mistakes, and yet its methods and re- 
sults, for the clients, are vastly better 
than those evidenced in form letters 
and propaganda literature worded and 
circulated by principals or under their 
direct supervision. Such advertising 
seems to be usually lacking in credibility 
and brevity and gravitates irresistibly 
toward the wastepaper basket. The 
worker who did it has been too easily 
satisfied. His dash doesn’t dazzle. There 
is still, for most concerns, a real prob- 
lem in cost-cutting at this point, and 
while it is not the biggest it may be the 
knottiest one of them all. 

Only a relatively few can afford to 
draw capable publicity men to their own 
concerns from the advertising agencies. 
There are not enough to go around. 
The requirements seem to point to more 
early and thorough training of young 
men for publicity work—so very neces- 
sary in a large country. And to pro- 
cure such training is in itself a problem 
not much easier to solve than the kin- 
dred one of increasing the number of 
capable mechanics at the disposal of 
the industries, where that is wanted. 


Somehow, whatever difficulties there 
are in cost-cutting always seem to lead 
back to the question whether the ex- 
ecutive and those nearest to him, are 
men of high ability or not much more 
than good routine men not yet fully 
awake to the needs which have become 
essential since 1918. 


In the statesman’s work of helping 
to raise the standard of ability rapidly 
—largely by commissions and commit- 
tees—Secretary Hoover seems to be en- 
gaged more seriously than any states- 
man ever was before. And from this 
angle the first direct work of the com- 
missions is probably less important than 
the ideas and ambitions radiating from 
the commission and committee mem- 
bers to the business world.—M. C. K. 











Florida Is A Thoroughly Wak- 
ened State with a program of real 
estate development that is colos- 


sal but sound. Our 7% First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
(security 2 or more for 1), IN- 
TEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
GUARANTEED, offer a very 
attractive investment for the 
surplus or reinvestment funds of 
conservative individuals or insti- 
tutions. We are thoroughly 
familiar with every element of 
Florida realty values. Our ap- 
praisals are conservative to 
extremes. 


Denominations $1,000, $500, $100 


Usual serial maturities 
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Investment Bankers 


119 West Forsyth Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


We buy, sell and quote 


Leverich Realty Corp., com. & pfd. 
Electrical Mfg. Products Corp. 




















A Successful Method 
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Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
83 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no Solicitors or agents 
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Take Your Future 
Outofthe Hands 
of Chance! 


Why leave the accumulation of wealth to 
chance or fitful spurts of saving when you 
can make sure of financial independence by 
buying it month by month? Almost hopeless, 
this business of amassing money without a 
definite plan. Lack of constructive plan is the 
onething that keeps most men from becom- 
ing financially independent. 

Is it possible for men of average income to 
become wealthy on 644%? It is being done 
every day bythousands of men and women who 
buy Forman bonds and double their money 
every ten years. And moreover, in the past five 
years it has become even easier. Now youcan 
employ the same tactics that big investors use. 

Wehaveputthesetested plans ina newbook, 
“The Science of Fortune Building.” In it you 
will find a plan of investment accommodated 
to your income, however small or large it may 
be. With it you will be able to chart your fin- 
ancial future accurately. You will be able to 
look ahead ten, twenty, or thirty years and see 
clearly the day when the interest on your ac- 
posse: Soe money will be sufficient to provide 
for you. 

Because Forman Bonds have built many 
remarkable fortunes from surprisingly small 
beginnings, and in 40 years never lost a dollar 
of either principal or interest, we believe you 
will find that our new book will settle the 
— of fortune-building. Send the coupon 

‘or a copy without cost or obligation. 


Ask for Booklet A-57 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
New York Minneapolis Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 
40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO A CUSTOMER 
T GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 7 
| 105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago. Ill. | 
Please mail, without cost or obligation, 
a copy of your booklet A-57 ““The Science | 
| of Fortune Building.” 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Labor Dispute Affects Construction — Financing 
and Management—A Word of Caution 


By R. D. 


HE building industry is having its 
| troubles. The past few weeks have 
seen the cross currents of controver- 
sy meet and sparks fly. The inter-union 
strife between the plasterers and_ brick- 
layers became so serious that a nation- 
wide tieup is threatened. The great con- 
struction companies are losing thousands 
of dollars and the immediate future holds 
no prospect of relief. Explanations fly 
fast and furious and everyone seems to 
be going around in circles with nobody 
getting anywhere. 

On the one hand we hear the builders 
declaring the situation “outrageous” and 
on the other hand we are given to under- 
stand by the unions that the seat of the 
trouble lies with the contracors them- 
selves. It seems that they refused to sign 
an agreement excluding bricklayers from 
doing plastering jobs. 


If memory faileth not, it was only as 
recent as last Spring that these two 
unions were casting recriminations at one 
another and threatening dire consequences 
if the building contractors did not comply 
with the terms outlined by the labor 
bodies. At that time a truce was effected 
but it has proved to be short lived. Whe- 
ther or not the present flare-up will re- 
sult in an agreement which will be re- 
spected by both sides is yet to be seen. 
The trouble started several years ago 
when one of the unions accused the other 
of not living up to an agreement whereby 
rights to certain territories were to be 
respected. The building boom in Miami, 
Florida, brought the matter to a_ head. 
Plasterers from all over the country 
flocked there and trouble started immedi- 
ately. 


Affects Building Program 


While all this acrimonious debate is 
going on the nation’s building program 
is quite certain to suffer. Permits for 
the country as a whole showed a falling 
off in May from those reported in April. 
The total, nevertheless, was ahead of the 
tetal for May a year ago. The program 
for this year calls for approximately $4,- 
000,000,000 of construction and up to the 
present time schedules have been ad- 
hered to. The fight between the two uni- 
ons,. however, places an entirely different 
complexion on matters. 


There is something to look forward to, 
however. As soon as the people begin 
to feel the effects of the strike, and they 
will if it is prolonged, there will be a 
popular clamor for a permanent adjust- 
ment so that construction work can go 
on without interruption. The housing 
shortage is serious enough in itself with- 
out inter-union strife entering in to ag- 
gravate the situation. 

There is another important phase of 
building construction which has been re- 


_ceiving much attention recently and that 


is the divergent views of investment 
bankers and building owners of what war- 


Maxwell 


rants a financial house in floating bo, 
issues on new buildings. In Clevelang 
the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers took the matter up 
in regular session. “The principal ques- 
tion of interest to an investment banker,” 
said one of the most prominent members 
“is whether in his opinion the proposition 
has a stable earning capacity that will 
provide a reasonable margin for both in- 
terest and sinking fund. The business of 
an office building is competitive and wil! 
continue to be so. To any extent that office 
building owners may think they are en- 
titled to protection from competition, 
they are basically wrong. One has as 
much right to construct an office building 
as he has a steel mill.” 

Another authority made the assertion 
that investment bankers are competing in 
money lending propositions and that they 
ought to ask local associations of build- 
ing owners for their ideas on the value 
of new propositions. Another expressed 
the opinion that investment dealers should 
dictate who the manager should be of the 
buildings they underwrote. 


Two Separate Functions 


If underwriting houses followed such 
a policy they might soon find themselves 
managing a great number of structures. 
It is not the business of an investment 
dealer to enter the building management 
field and to do so would only cause a bur- 
den to be placed on the shoulders of 
people whose business it is to finance and 
not to manage. Firms specializing in 
building management usually give greater 
satisfaction than those who have other 
interests, and the investment house that 
keeps its attention on the financial struc- 
ture will fare better in the end than it 
would if it started to diversify its activities 
in the building field. 

A reader, who is holding several real 
estate bonds, wishes to know why it is 
that the writer is always using the word 
“caution” in his articles. “It would seem,” 
says our correspondent, “that you must 
have an adverse impression of mortgage 
bonds and your rather free use of the word 
impels me to write you and ask your 
views.” 

The reader is advised that the writer's 
opinion of mortgage bonds based on real 
estate is still favorable, but every issue 
must be watched closely. The earning 
power, provision for vacancies, demand 
and cost must be analyzed carefully. The 
time is drawing rapidly near when any 
existing shortage will be overcome and 
new structures will not prove to be such 
excellent investments as they have in the 
past. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that many new bond companies have 
not found it so easy to market their under- 
writings as they anticipated. A few 15- 
sues on the shelves—and where are the 
companies? It will be interesting 10 
watch developments during the next tw0 
years. 
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Otis Elevator Company—A circular 
showing balance sheet comparison and 
earnings for ten years has been prepared 
by Lyman D. Smith & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
Street, New York. Free upon request. 


How to Build an Estate of $10,000— 
The Strauss Corporation, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, have prepared a 
booklet which fully describes how this 
is possible through their investment plan 
during a period of 78 months. Copy sent 
upon request. 





Unlisted Securities—A booklet giving 
the bid and asked prices, as of June 15, 
on more than two thousand unlisted pub- 
lic utility and industrial bonds has been 
prepared for free distribution by Lilley, 
Blizzard & Company, Philadelphia. 


The Artificial Silk Industry and Elec- 
trical Refrigeration—Bonner Brooks & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, have pre- 
pared pamphlets of these two subjects 
and will gladly furnish them upon re- 
quest. 


Investment by the Map—This inter- 
esting pamphlet will be sent upon re- 
quest to The Trust Company of Florida, 
Miami, Florida. 


Prudence Bonds Provide the Guaran- 
tee That Prudence Demands—A copy of 
this booklet will be sent upon request to 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Our Forty-Fourth Semi-Annual In- 
vestment Offering—A copy of this book- 
let of investment opportunities will be 
sent upon request to American Bond & 
Share Co., 345 Madison Ave., New York. 


Investment Securities—For informa- 
tion as to statistics on conservative in- 
vestment securities write Shields, & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Cedar St., New York. 


Tri-Weekly Stock Letter—John Muir 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 61 Broadway, issue a tri-weekly 
stock letter which may be had upon re- 
quest. 


Eight Per Cent. and Bafety—Filer 
Cleveland & Co., 1906 Bedford Bldg., 
Miami, Florida, will send upon request a 
copy of this illustrated booklet which 
deals with Florida first mortgage real 
estate bonds. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning inyestments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department, 

Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















FOR JULY FUNDS 


How to invest July Funds 
to secure the ultimate degree of safety 
with the most profitable yield 


Ne: it is possible to secure investments offering the ultimate 





degree of safety and attractive interest yield—first mortgage 

bonds which have been so perfectly protected that you may 
have them insured against loss of principal and interest by one 
of the strongest Surety Companies in the United States. 

Or you may purchase the very same bonds without the 
guarantee and net a higher yield. Should you buy the bonds with 
the guarantee and later decide to dispense with it (as do a great 
many of our customers) you have the privilege of cancelling the 
guarantee at any time, thus converting your investment to a 
higher yield. 

Adair Protected Bonds are the only first mortgage real estate 
bonds on the market offering a Surety Company guarantee of this 
character, where the investor may decide for himself whether 
or not he wishes the guarantee but knows in either event that 
the bonds are of such a high type that they can be guaranteed. 

Plan now to invest your July funds at the most profitable rate 
of interest consistent with the ultimate degree of safety. Mail 
coupon today for full information and July Offering Sheet. 


Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100. 
Serial Maturities. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865—Atlanta 
Philadelphia—Packard Building 


NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Adair Realty & Trust Company is the oldest real estate firm 
in the United States, and the oldest Mortgage Investment House 
in the South. Three generations of investors have built fortunes 
with the aid of Adair First Mortgages, and for 60 years every 
~ dollar of principal and interest has been promptly paid when due. 














Adair Realty & Trust Co. ° . 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Dept. v-ic Mail This Coupon 


Please send July Offering Sheet and full information about 


ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 


ie a lis Sil Ne ai Address 


























MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET o7 8% investments in 








MIAMI,FLORIDA 


, Get this high interest rate safely throuzh our First Mortgage Bonds 
on seleet income-producing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U. 8., where money earns big wages. Interest paid 
two weeks in advance, no expense, no worry. Denominations 
$100. up. Remember—8% compounded will double your money 
in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 
valuable information. 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
Name ...... ie wenikdenw neon etekene eee wae 
ae ik a ee a ike, 











When men come to you for advice on how fo find the right 
kind of jobs, save time by handing them the book “How to 
Get the Job You Want” by William L. Fletcher. $2.50. - 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and Business 


By B. C. FORBES 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so 
thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a 
glance, one or more epi- 
grams on practically every 
form of human aspirations, 
impulse, emotions, motives 
and actions. Over 500 dif- 
ferent subjects will be found 
in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, 
written in B. C. Forbes’ im- 
pressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each epigram. 
They are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so com- 
plete. Each epigram is live, 
red-blooded, human; radi- 
ates good cheer, optimism, 
encouragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. 


Bound in flexible leather— 
stamped in gold. 


$2.00 


Some of the Epigrams 


A sage once said that it isn’t so 
very important how far you have 
gone, but that it is tremendously 
important that you should be 
headed in the right direction. 
Are you? 





- 


Talk is not always cheap. It 
often costs a man his job. 
Sometimes, gives, too! 
* me = 
Keep your eye on the clock—in 
the morning. 
_ * * 
No man is completely a failure 
as long as he retains faith that 
he will one day succeed. 
* * _ 
The fellow who attracts “offers” 
usually has offered to do a lot 
he wasn’t hired te fo. 


The best time to hold .on is 
when you reach the point where 
the average fellow would quit. 











aeneneFiUl In and Mail------ 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose find $2 or I will remit on re- 
ceipt of your bill. Send me one copy of 
“Forbes -Epigrams” by B. C. Forbes. 


Address 


IN 5-55 bo Winns <pieeaeaescaee 
_F. 6-15-25 


eee errr ees ere sees eeeeeeeeeee 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Little 
laugh 
2/ New and 












so Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
ocpy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 








Slightly Exaggerated 

One of the recent batch of Florida 
stories had it that Brown, a former resi- 
dent of Columbus, Ohio, had made a 
killing in Florida real estate. He had 
cleaned up $50,000 in three months at 
Miami, Florida, so the story went. 

A former neighbor, hearing about it, 
became quite excited and hustled into 
Brown’s brother’s office and said, “By 
George, that’s great about Bill making 
$50,000 in Florida in three months. It’s 
just great, now, isn’t it?” 

Brown’s brother said, “It wasn’t in 
Florida, ’twas California and they got 
the story mixed just a little. It was three 
years and not three months——” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” in- 
terrupted friend neighbor, full of en- 
thusiasm, “By George, he made the 
money !” 

Brown’s brother continued: “They also 
got the amount wrong. It was $5,000 
instead of $50,000 and—and he didn’t 
make it—he lost it.”"—$5 prize to W. R. 
Brown, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


Knew His Business 


Hesitant Flapper: “Aren’t these hose 
with roses at the knees a bit startling?” 

Specialty Salesman: “Indeed they are, 
Miss. Nothing else but. And the papers 
forecast strong winds, you know.” 

Hesitant Flapper: “T’ll take them.”— 

* *k * 
She Knew Her Dad 


Russell Sage was showing a caller a 
check for a large amount which had come 
in the morning’s mail. “It’s drawer,” 
he remarked, “is a supposed friend. He 
has been owing me more than three 
years, and this is the first response he 
has made to my many urgent duns.” 

“It must make you feel elated, Mr. 
Sage,” observed the caller. 

“It makes me feel like Em Brown,” 
said the financier. “Em was about to 
be married, and she and her soon-to-be 
husband were inspecting her many wed- 
ding presents. Suddenly the man dis- 
covered a check, signed by Em’s father, 
for one thousand dollars. ‘Look!’ he 
cried enthusiastically, ‘this beats them 
all!’ Em said nothing, but picking up 
the check, she deliberately tore it into 
pieces. ‘Why, Em,’ cried the horrified 
prospective bridegroom, ‘you’ve ruined 
it! ‘I know I have, Charlie,’ the girl 
sighed with resignation, ‘but I’d rather 
ruin it than let the bank disfigure it 
with an N. S. F.’”—Prize of Forbes’ 
Epigrams to G. T. Evans, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


FORBES for July 1, 1925 





CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
PREFERRED STOCK 





$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
CLASS A 
COMMON STOCK 


Both dividends are payable on July 
1, 1925, to stockhoders of record 
on June 13, 1925. The transfer books 
will close for dividends on June 13, 
1925, and will reopen on July 1, 1925. 


BRAYTON CAMPBELL, 
Treasurer. 





June 5, 1925. 


CParamount GPiclures 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable August Ist, 1925, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 15th, 1925. 


ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
June 8th, 1925 Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid July 15, 1925. 

A. Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
igo ending June 30, 1925, will be paid July 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of June 30, 1925. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 20, 1925. 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 

New York, June 9, 1925. 
DIVIDEND NO. 225 

A quarterly dividend of 
THREE-QUARTERS 
































ONE AND 
PER CENT. has been 
declared upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company payable on July 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 25, 1925. 

The transfer books will remain open. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 

New York, June 11, 1925. 


The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (1%%) on the capital stock of the 
company, payable July 15, 1925, to stockholders 
of record June 27, 1925. 


‘H.B. ORDE, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 
May 28, 1925. 

The Board of Directors this day declared 4 
quarterly dividend of 1%4% on the Preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable July 1, 195, 
to stockholders of record June 16, 1925. ‘ 

Upon presentation and surrender of their fe 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation issued 
for fractional shares of preferred stock, after 
the close of business on June 16, 1925, there shall 
be paid said quarterly dividend to the holders 
of such shares of first preferred stock and sal 
scrip certificates, upon the full shares of pre 
ferred stock issuable to them on such surrender 
and exchange, together with dividends thereon 
at the rate of 5% per annum for the period from 
July 20, 1923, to April 1, 1925. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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